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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

We hope nobody will waste any pity on Mr. Lloyd 
George in the approaching collapse of the Insurance 
Act. Pity is often an enemy of right, and in the con¬ 
duct of his Bill Mr. Lloyd George has throughout done 
nothing but wrong. By their isolation, however, from 
the rest of the victims the doctors have now succeeded 
in focussing the attention of the insured upon the herile 
elements of the Act, with the effect, we confidently 
anticipate, that an amendment of the measure is now 
inevitable. It is well enough known that one of the 
chief baits of the Bill was the offer to the insured of 
a free choice of doctors. No limitations whatever were 
hinted at by Mr. Lloyd George upon this privilege; but, 
on the contrary, he specifically urged its unconditional 
character as ‘‘essential.” The whole-hearted co¬ 
operation of the medical profession was likewise 
essential in the days when Mr. Lloyd George was bid¬ 
ding for support for his Bill. But now, it appears, 
neither of these essentials is really essential at all. 
They were merely window-dressing. For an absolutely 
free choice of doctors, whether on the panel or not, 
the insured are now informed that they will be confined, 
except at the discretion of Mr. Lloyd George, not only 
to doctors on the panel, but, where panels cannot be 
formed, to doctors specially “sent down” from head¬ 
quarters; in other words, to Mr. Lloyd George’s choice 
of doctors. And as for the “whole-hearted, cordial, 
and unreserved support of the medical profession ” 
which Mr. George predicted in June as “the first con¬ 
dition ” of the success of the Act, it would be difficult 
to find a more exact contrary than the state of things 
now existing. Moreover, nothing said or done within 


the last few days by Mr. Lloyd George or by his Com¬ 
missioners appears likely to clear the air or to sweeten 
the tempers of the aggrieved parties. T he doctors, 
in particular, are scarcely likely to feel conciliated by 
the final choice offered them of Panel or Ruin. Where 
they still refuse to enter a panel, their practice is to 
be stolen from them by Government-imported doctors 
who are legally endowed with a monopoly of the medi¬ 
cal attendance on the insurable persons of the district. 
# •* * 

If, as the “Times” says, the doctors will stand that, 
they will stand anything. But the same applies to the 
insured persons. The latter have in many instances 
contracted relations with local doctors extending over 
many years. Are they now prepared at a word from Mr. 
Lloyd George to cut this bond and to link themselves 
up with strangers who have the additional demerit of 
being scab-doctors and blacklegs for the local men? 
We think not. If even the medical profession as a 
whole is prepared to see the practices of its most 
honourable pledge-abiding members stolen from them, 
the patients of the unfortunate doctors are not willing, 
we believe, to be transferred like sheep from doctors 
they know and respect to doctors they do not know 
and cannot respect. The prospect, therefore, of the 
breaking down is now more imminent than ever it has 
been. There needs only one district in which no panel 
can be formed to produce the conditions of an explosion 
which will blow the Act sky-high. And there are at 
present several such districts. Let it be imagined 
what will happen in an unpanelled district when Mr. 
Lloyd George ventures to “send down” some of his 
scabs to take the place of the local doctors. A horse- 
pond, we should say, will be the least uncomfortable 
greeting for them; and their subsequent stay in Coven¬ 
try will be as prolonged as their resolution to play 
a pawn’s game on behalf of Mr. Lloyd George. This 
being the case, w T e have only to wait a few days for the 
first proof of the failure of the Insurance Act. It may 
take the form of suspending the medical benefits, or, 
as is more probable, the form of promising amend¬ 
ments. But in either case our contention from the 
first will have been justified—namely, that the Act as 
it stands is impracticable. 

*■ * * 

We are as much amazed by the silent indifference 
of the Cabinet to the extraordinary doings of Mr. 
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Lloyd George as disgusted by the slavish servility 
of his various victims. Of none of the latter is it 
possible to have a very high opinion. One by one they 
have allowed themselves to be terrified or bribed into 
a system where they will discover themselves in no 
long time to be prisoners of the Insurance Commis¬ 
sioners. As Mr. Lloyd George would say with a snap 
of the teeth, “Let there be no mistake about that.” 
But of the Cabinet it was possible under the circum¬ 
stances to expect a little more. Save for one or two 
of its score of members, the Cabinet at the outset was 
unanimously hostile to the Insurance Act. There is 
scarcely a disaster in its subsequent career that was not 
predicted to Mr. Lloyd George by one or other of his 
colleagues before the Bill was actually passed. They 
would be more than human to refrain now from re¬ 
minding him of what they foresaw, and ol what he 
then contempt uously waved aside under threat ol 
resignation if they should insist. It is not, however, 
right that they should confine their present criticisms 
to the privacy of lively Cabinet meetings. After all, it 
is the Cabinet and not Mr. Lloyd George that is 
responsible for the welfare of the nation; and when, 
contrary to their advice, Mr. Lloyd George plunges into 
demented legislation, the least they can do is to put 
some limits to the area of his devastation. So far as 
we can gather, however, nothing is being done by his 
colleagues to restrain Mr. George from even the most 
manifest of illegal acts. He may cheat and lie, change 
his Bill as it suits him, bully, browbeat, cajole, or 
bribe any interest, however large, that threatens oppo¬ 
sition, rob doctors of their patients and patients of their 
doctors, and all without a single word of public protest 
from the Cabinet that is suffered to govern England. 
It is all very well to exemplify the doctrine of Cabinet 
solidarity, but the commonwealth is of more importance 
than a Cabinet theory. In giving rein to Mr. Lloyd 
George to do his worst by the worst means his wit 
and cunning brain can suggest, the Cabinet is simply 
authorising an autocracy; for nobody can doubt, in 
view of the silence of the Cabinet, that in the matter 
of the Insurance Act his colleagues have abdicated in 

favour of its sole author. 

* * * 

Unfortunately, however, the case of Mr. Lloyd 
George does not stand alone. It is merely a vivid illus¬ 
tration of a doctrine now fast becoming established 
without challenge : the doctrine of the absolute right of 
the numerical majority in Parliament. We have re¬ 
peatedly urged in these Notes that the system of 
government now under trial in England is the Re¬ 
presentative system. As it was formulated in the 
imagination of Burke, the Representative system merely 
gave to the majority the right to lead on behalf of the 
nation, but not to coerce on behalf of itself. Recent 
developments, however, have seen the system of Burke 
displaced by the system of Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Caucus. The doctrine that “ ministers must suffer,” 
first enunciated by Mr. Birrell, has now, from being a 
heresy, become the creed of the orthodox, with the re¬ 
sult that of Representative Government we are at this 
moment seeing almost the last stages of despairing 
decline. Two causes predominantly are to be found 
for the abandonment of Representative Government 
to-day rather than yesterday or to-morrow. The first, 
as we have suggested, is the despotic and unscrupulous 
personality of Mr. Lloyd George. As a member of a 
Cabinet commanding a numerical majority in the 
Commons, Mr. Lloyd George has no inclination to 
examine the finer shades of the art of government. He 
was in power and that was enough for him. If his col¬ 
leagues were squeamish about riding roughshod over 
the arithmetical minority of the Opposition and 
the natiofi, not so Mr. Lloyd George. The Welsh, 
through his instrumentality, were now entitled to get 
a bit of their own back. A hitherto obscure, neglected 
and negligible section of the nation, the Welsh had at 
last the fortune to be top-dogs; and it was Mr. Lloyd 
George’s duty to his blood to utilise his position for 
their advancement and glory. His enthusiasm for his 
own handful of sectarian causes infected his colleagues 


to the extent, at least, of silencing even the most sus¬ 
picious. Mr. Asquith, who is a follower of Burke, 
after a few protests subsided into acquiescence in the 
partisan madness of his intoxicated lieutenant; Lord 
Morley, Mr. Burns, and others accepted the lead. In 
the end the Cabinet became what it is at this moment, 
the official executive of the Liberal Federation and the 
tool of the exclusive domineering and anti-democratic 
spirit of Mr. Lloyd George. 

* * * 

The second condition favourable to the abandonment 
of Representative Government was and is the un¬ 
paralleled feebleness of the official Opposition. The 
theory of the Party System (for which, by the way, 
Mr. Belloc has never defined a substitute) is that each 
party assumes by turns the roles of apologist and 
critic or defending and prosecuting counsel of the 
Executive, with the public in every instance as the final 
judge. But while during the last few years the r61e of 
apologist has been more than adequately filled by 
the Liberal Party and Press (not to mention the Labour 
Party and its Press) the role of critic assigned to the 
Opposition has been shamefully underplayed. It is 
scarcely too much to say that the Unionist minority 
has positively invited the Coalition majority to trample 
upon it. By divisions amongst its members, by the 
selection of advisers who would ruin a parish pump, 
by an entire neglect of ideas and, worst of all, by cor¬ 
rupt collusion with the despots of the majority, the 
Parliamentary minority has forfeited its claim to the 
respect of the Cabinet and, at the same time, to the 
respect of public opinion : with this unhappy result, 
that much as the present Government is despised and 
hated in the country, the accession of the Unionists is 
apprehended as involving us in possibly worse evils. 
But the existence of an alternative government is the 
palladium of liberty under the Representative system. 
Without it Representative Government becomes what 
we see it to be to-day—a device for automatically 
registering the will of the executive of the arithmetical 
majority. There is no wonder that under these circum¬ 
stances logical mathematicians should begin to press 
their fads of Proportional Representation and the Re¬ 
ferendum. Absurd as these theories are, we do not 
see how they can consistently be resisted by parties 
which have conspired to break down Representative 
Government. 

* * * 

When we come to add up the consequences of this 
wonderful condition of affairs, the consequences in 
legislation—we do not find that they are greater than 
they would have been if the traditions of Representa¬ 
tive Government had been followed. The suspension 
of an established system may occasionally be permitted 
for a particular and otherwise unattainable object; but 
what has been gained by the suspension of the Re¬ 
presentative system ? Each of the four Bills forced or 
being forced through the House of Commons is likely 
to need revision, amendment or repeal within a year or 
two of their passage. If the Insurance Act Can be 
taken as typical, what can be expected to result from 
the Welsh Disestablishment, Home Rule and Franchise 
Bills? The Insurance Act, we say again, is not an 
Act to-day; and until its thousand and one defects, 
which ought to have been removed in Parliament, are 
removed in administration it never will be an Act. Like 
it or lump it, there the fact stands that the public is 
simply waiting for a General Election in which consti¬ 
tutionally to declare their opinion of a Bill now two 
years old The same thing rvith minor differences will 
occur, we believe, in the case of other Bills rushed 
through without the concurrent consent of the nation; 
they simply will not become law in the full sense of 
the word. So that the net effect of all the force of 
the majority is to give the country legislation which has 
subsequently instead of precedently to be discussed. 
When finally the present Government is defeated it will 
be found that almost no measure stands firmly and un- 
shakeably to its credit. So much for the rude methods 
of half-baked autocrats of the arithmetical table. 
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An absence of legislation of any kind, may, however, 
be quite to the taste of both the capitalist parties. It is 
not yet avowedly to the taste of the Labour party. 
Nevertheless the Labour Members would be hard 
pressed to name any measure which would justify their 
continuous support, over a period of six years, of the 
present Government. In their annual reviews of the 
Labour year, written in the style of Old Moore’s 
Almanac and published, appropriately, in the “Christian 
Commonwealth” and the “Labour Leader” respec¬ 
tively, Mr. Philip Snowden and another have arrived 
at almost contrary conclusions. For the “Labour 
Leader” the year has been a “red-letter year” for 
labour; though all the “progress” that can be named 
was admittedly due to the policy of strikes which both 
Mr. Snowden and the “Labour Leader” condemn. The 
party, it appeals, opened the year with three good re¬ 
solutions : to secure a living wage for everybody, to 
bring about an Eight Hours Day and to nationalise 
monopolies. How far these resolutions have been 
carried out we will leave our readers to judge. Our 
own opinion is that these objects, as a direct conse¬ 
quence of the pusillanimity of the Labour Party, are 
actually more remote than ever. Nay, we may say 
more and with full knowledge of the circumstances de¬ 
clare that, but for the action of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, the mines would have been nationalised 
and possibly the railways as well last summer. It is 
impossible, of course, to prove this to the satisfaction 
of the Labour Members of Parliament. Do they not 
draw ^400 a year and must they not as a necessary 
corollary earn it? Of course they must. With such 
dispositions as theirs to skirk discussion and to hide 
from facts they must needs suppose that they have not 
hindered but helped the movement on which they hang 
like barnacles. Yet there the truth is, as is known to 
most of the Liberal and Conservative wirepullers : the 
Labour Party has been of inestimable value to capital¬ 
ism during the past year and on terms so cheap as to 
amount to a fee to its political employers. 

* * * 

Some glimmering of this wholesome truth would 
appear to have dawned upon both the “Labour Leader” 
and Mr. Snowden, though they are much too stupid 
to draw out its consequences. For both turn with 
relief from the work of the Party to the work of the 
movement. The latter, as we have said, works by 
economic means, bv means of federation and the 
strike; the former by political means alone. Now Mr. 
Snowden, it will be remembered, is a particular critic 
of the method of the strike. The strike is so useless, 
he believes, that workmen should be legally deprived 
of the right to employ it. It is scarcely credible that 
after his grand treacherous declaration to this effect he 
should account the miners’ strike of last year as one 
of the most fruitful events in the annals of Labour. 
Yet he does so in words that leave no doubt as to his 
meaning. But for such a strike, he gives his readers 
to understand, the year would have been almost barren 
for Labour, in spite of the work in Parliament of the 
immortal party and their “rather active” policy at by- 
elections. And the “Labour Leader,” as we have said, 
is similarly inconsequent. For it, too, the year has 
been made red-letter, not by the parliamentary party 
which is its only joy, but by the condemned action of 
the short-sighted, misguided, anti-political industrial¬ 
ists. What a tangle of bad logic and bad faith is 
•here ! Either political action is of some effect or it is 
of none. Either industrial action is necessary or it 
should be dropped. But this protestation of the poli¬ 
ticals that industrial action is useless followed by their 
admission that political action has been useless strikes 
us as deliberate thimble-rigging if it is not sheer 
woodenheadedness. 

* * * 

The matter is of no importance, perhaps, for the ; 
year that is past; but it is of supreme importance for 
the years that are to come. For it is obvious that, | 


until the Labour leaders have made up their minds what 
is their object and what are the best means of accom¬ 
plishing it, they will continue to keep the wage class 
either marking time or slipping back. It is not to be 
denied that for the last ten years, at any rate, the 
working classes have been slipping Back with terrific 
rapidity, both In the matter of relative wages and 
absolute working conditions. In respect of both they 
are, as the “Labour Leader” and Mr. Snowden frankly 
admit, much worse off (fifteen per cent, in figures) than 
they were in the late ’nineties. That fact alone surely 
suggests that something has been wrong with the 
Labour Party’s methods. Either the goal they have 
fixed upon is a mirage (as we believe it is), or the 
methods they have adopted for reaching it are in¬ 
adequate. But what, first, is their goal, which we be¬ 
lieve to be a mirage? It is the emancipation of Labour 
by successive acts of Parliamentary ameliorative legis¬ 
lation; a respectable theory once upon a time, but ex¬ 
ploded empty to-day. For not only from experience, 
but from the strictest deductions of economic science 
we are now entitled to say that emancipation by this 
means is impossible. Would that we could engrave 
this sentence on the very mind-stuff, if they have any, 
of the Labour leaders; for it is a truth on which they 
could build with the utmost confidence. The goal of 
emancipation by increments of meliorism is a mirage, a 
myth, a will-o’-the-wisp; in plain English, a lie. And 
all science as well as all experience are there to prove 
it to be a lie. 

* * * 

Next of the means that have been employed. It 
follows consistently from the false theory that emanci¬ 
pation can come only through Parliament and the ballot 
box, that the political method must be employed to the 
exclusion of every other; and to this end the industrial 
or economic method must be frowned upon. Well, 
the political method, to the exclusion of the economic 
method, has been tried now for twenty years, as the 
economic method, to the exclusion of the political 
method, was tried for more than twenty years before 
that. What has been the effect of each method singly 
adopted. The failure of the industrial method by itself 
necessitated the formation of the political Labour Partv 
in 1893. The failure of the political method by itself 
necessitated last year the resurrection of the industrial 
method in the old form of the strike. Again, we say, 
it is obvious from these reflections that the moral to 
draw is the inadequacy of both the political and econo¬ 
mic methods adopted separately. Industrialism by 
itself proved to be blind, destructive, and suicidal. 
Political action by itself is now proving to be powerless, 
fruitless, and extravagant of the movement’s energy. 
Is not the further practical conclusion to draw from 
this tragical history the conclusion that in future both 
methods must be employed together? If industrial 
action by itself is blind but powerful, and political 
action by itself is impotent but intelligent, may not 
the solution of the problem of method lie in a union of 
these two, the one supplying the energy and the other 
the direction, the one accumulating power and the other 
registering it and thereby fixing its results? We cannot 
but believe that Labour leaders whose minds are not 
w'holly depraved must see in time that at present they 
are employing one arm to pull against the other and 
rending the movement in the process. And when they 
see it, we have faith at least in the younger of them, 

that they will act upon it. 

* * * 

(The series of articles on Guild Socialism will he 
resumed next week.] 

DIXI, DIXiSTI. 

A skylark twits the linnet, 

How can you—can you sing ? 

Sitting in that silly' hedge 
You never turn a wing! 

A gossip is the linnet, 

That song’s a roguish thing! 

Just a note—a note or two, 

Then crickets whispering. 
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Current Cant. 

“We have travelled since the days of Elizabeth, when 
the relations of parent and child meant something more 
than the Socialist relations between fishes and their 
spawn. ”—“V anoc. ’ ’ 

“Everywhere there are signs of the development of the 
spirit of a good intent, which means that privilege will no 
longer be comfortably accepted without service.”-—“Daily 
Express.” 


“The lack of the vote prevents the proper performance 
of all womanly duties.”— Edith Ayrton Zangwill. 

“There are ideals to be followed in all journalism, and 
we are confident that the Editor of ‘ Reynolds’ News¬ 
paper ’ appreciates these to the fullest, and will continue 
to give the amalgamated paper the touch that distin¬ 
guishes.”—“The Weekly Times.” 

“The truth is that all classes are happier in every way 
than they were fifty years ago, and the}' are going to be 
happier yet. The Insurance Act is going to bring healing 
and help to the sick.”—“ The Star.” 

“ The instincts of peasant life are cruder than the in¬ 
stincts of commercial and professional life.—“ A Doctor” 
in the “Morning Post.” 

" The King walking both ways and returning with the 
Royal children, attended service at Sandringham Chuch 
yesterday, and his Majesty will be out shooting this 
week as usual.”—“ Daily Mirror.” 

“ It is, of course, true that great possessions are often 
accompanied by a lack of taste and imagination, and this 
is naturally more common in American than in Europe. 
Here tradition and the respect for wit and learning temper 
and chasten the mere outpouring of guineas.”—“Daily 
Express.” 

“ General Bramwell Booth, in an interview, refers to 
the King’s promise to Queen Alexandra in 1881, that he 
would read a chapter of the Bible daily, and says : ‘ I con¬ 
sider this bit of public testimony from our popular King- 
Emperor may turn out to be one of the important events 
of our time. Only think of the effect on the Army and 
Navy alone! Talk about armaments ! Why, if the King’s 
soldiers and sailors will only do what their King does I 
believe that would give England such an army and such 
a navy as the world has not had since the days of Crom¬ 
well atul the Ironsides.”—“The War Cry.” 


“ The sooner Doveholes (near Buxton) is lighted with 
lamps the better it will be for its moral character.”—Rev. 
D. G. Douglas. 

“Altogether the position is as bad as Government blun¬ 
dering and tactlessness could make it, and might serve 
as a' warning example of the evils of Socialism. . . .”— 
“Morning Post.” 

“It is not likely that any reader of the ’Guardian’ will 
be deceived by the commotion that is supposed to have 
arisen in the’Unionist Party over the subject of Tariff 
Reform. There is no commotion within the Party.”— 
“Nottingham Guardian.” 

“THE SERVILE .STATE.” 

“Rhyl magistrates have decreed that two o’clock in the 
morning is far too late an hour for shop assistants to 
dance.”—“Evening News.” 

“Religion is penetrating and re-shaping national ideals 
and activities in the interests of ’loving mercy, doing 
justly and walking humbly with God.’ It is so affecting 
the district and city councils—and Parliament. . . .”— 
Dr. Clifford. 

CURRENT CAKES AND COFFEE. 

“ At the Bideford Bethel Society, last week, two mem¬ 
bers of the Sunshine and Social' Committee brought in 
trays full of cups of coffee with cakes and biscuits. This 
was a complete surprise to nearly all present.”—“The 
Christian Endeavour Times.” 

CURRENT SENSE. 

“The importance of * Nothing ’ has to be pointed out 
before it is noticed; this is indicated very clearlv in an 
article in the * Morning Post.’—“T.P.’s Weekly.” 


Foreign Affairs. 

By S. Verdad. 

I write before the result of what is supposed to prove 
the final meeting of the Peace Conference is known; 
but it seems inevitable that no satisfactory conclusion 
can be reached. The Turks refuse to surrender 
Adrianople; the Allies refuse to moderate their demands 
on this point. Hence a deadlock which only an appeal 
to the Powers or a resumption of hostilities can solve. 
Far from being willing to give up Adrianople, the Turks 
propose a boundary line which would bring the Otto¬ 
man territory in Europe as far to the west as Kara- 
Agatch, i.e., a point on the coast within 150 miles of 
Salonika itself. 

* * * 

The Turks think that an appeal to the Powers might 
serve their purpose better than a resumption of hosti¬ 
lities with the Allies. They do not fear what the result 
of a renewed campaign would be, but they are afraid of 
their hereditary enemy, Russia. The Tsar’s Govern¬ 
ment kept a sharp eye on the whole position of affairs 
for months before the war broke out, and M. Kokofft- 
seff knows as well as anybody else that the Russian 
army, in its present state, would not be a match for the 
combined armies of Germany and Austria. But it 
would always be possible to make a sudden 
attack on Turkey at some point in Asia Minor; 
and, as all the best Turkish troops, regulars to 
the number of 160,000 or so, are at present on the 
heights of Chatalja, such a move on the part of Russia 
could not very well be met by the Porte. Being aware 
of the possibilities of this manoeuvre, Nazim Pasha is 
strongly urging on the Cabinet the advisability of ap¬ 
pealing to the Powers in the first instance, only having 
recourse to arms after the appeal has failed. 

* * * 

The aged Grand Vizier, Kiamil Pasha, is desirous of 
following this course; but there are two highly impor¬ 
tant factors which he must, in spite of himself, take 
into consideration before yielding to the War Minister’s 
entreaties. One is the temper of the Ottoman popula¬ 
tion, especially at Constantinople; and the other is the 
temper of the troops at Chatalja. If an appeal to the 
Powers is unsuccessful in preserving for Turkey the 
greater part of the vilayet of Adrianople, including 
the celebrated fortresses and the town, the troops at 
Chatalja will at least murmur if they are ordered back 
to Asia Minor without having struck a blow. And if 
Adrianople, on the advice of the Powers, is given up 
to the enemy, the lives of the Cabinet would not be 
worth purchasing at any price. 

• * * 

In so far as anything can be said to have been defi¬ 
nitely arranged by the Porte, an appeal to the Powers, 
in the event of a breakdown of the peace negotiations, 
has been decided upon. But, though the Porte, in its 
appeal, may ostensibly leave the solution of the whole 
difficulty to the Powers, the decision of the Powers will 
in all probability be subjected to Turkish modification 
il it does not coincide with aid make allowance for 
Ottoman feeling in connection with Adrianople. And in 
appealing to the Powers the authorities at the Porte are 
bearing in mind" the fact—not, so far, reported in the 
Press—that considerable dissensions have arisen among 
those taking part in the so-called Ambassadors’ Con¬ 
ference. The representatives of the Powers are not 
agreed. Germany and Austria are in favour of support¬ 
ing Turkey. Great Britain and France are really un¬ 
decided, with a bias in Turkey’s favour. Russia natur¬ 
ally sympathises with her Slav countrymen. Taking 
advantage of the divergent views which are known to 
exist, Kiamil Pasha hopes that, in the end, Turkey 
may not do so badly by an appeal to the Powers to 
decide the questions in dispute. 

* * * 

Up to the time of my writing these lines (January 3), 
every newspaper in London has devoted its energies to 
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finding out exactly what took place at fhe Peace Con¬ 
ferences. To my mind it is just now of even greater 
importance to give some attention to the feeling of dis¬ 
content which is spreading in Roumania against Bul¬ 
garia. When the war broke out, the attitude of Rou¬ 
mania was not definitely known, but it was sufficiently 
well understood by the Bulgarian Government that she 
would make no bellicose move for the time being, pend¬ 
ing a settlement of territorial disputes later. Rou¬ 
mania, it will be recollected by those interested, did 
not benefit from the last war, but lost a fairly large 
slice of territory to Bulgaria, and either this or “com¬ 
pensation” for it she is now anxious to recover as the 

price of her inactivity during the crisis. 

* * * 

It must be emphasised that this inactivity of Rou¬ 
mania was of priceless advantage to Bulgaria. If King 
Charles had merely decided to mobilise half his army— 
say, 200,000 men—and begin “ manoeuvres ” on the 
frontier, King Ferdinand would certainly have had to 
reckon with this force as a possible antagonist. The 
Bucharest Government, however, held its hand, thus 
enabling the Bulgarians to direct their entire army 
against the Turks. Then came the armistice, followed 
by a request by Roumania that Bulgaria should appoint 
a plenipotentiary to discuss the frontier and compensa¬ 
tion question. No plenipotentiary has yet been ap¬ 
pointed, and Roumania has not even been favoured with 
a reply. 

«- * * 

It is obvious that treatment of this kind does not 
endear one nation to another ; but consider the complex 
factors involved. Roumania is part of the Triple Al¬ 
liance in everything but name. She entered into a mili¬ 
tary agreement with Austria several years ago, as I 
have already had occasion to note in these columns. 
The Triple Alliance is supporting Turkey. What if 
Roumania were suddenly called upon to mobilise in the 
full military sense of the word, i.e., to march? What 
resistance could be offered by Bulgaria? Obviously 
none, seeing that the bulk of the Bulgarian army is in 
Turkey. 

* * # 

A move of this nature has not been unexpected in 
Constantinople and in Sofia. It has already been ar¬ 
ranged—another item of information which I have not 
yet seen in print—that Russia will support Bulgaria 
by force of arms if any military steps are taken by 
Roumania. It is hoped at the Porte that the Rouma¬ 
nian troops may be able to complete their work, if once 
they start it, before the Russians have time to inter¬ 
vene. But it is also recognised at the Porte that the 
Russians may not try to.intervene in Europe at all; 
that they may, on the contrary, pour troops into Asia 
Minor. Hence the War Minister’s anxiety. 

* * * 

I. venture to say that this short summary of the 
position will prove of more benefit to the general reader 
than many longer accounts which have appeared in 
other papers. The influence of Roumania on the situa¬ 
tion has never yet been sufficiently emphasised; but it 
has never been overlooked by the Allies or by Turkev. 

# #' * 

Albania naturally provides the material for another 
dispute. The Powers are divided on the subject of the 
new autonomous Albania, I find, just as much as they 
are in regard to the exact amount of territory which 
Turkey shall be allowed to preserve in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Constantinople. Austria, of course, wishes the 
new Albanian State to be large; the Allies wish it to 
be small. By making the new State large, and con¬ 
sequently bringing it under Austrian rather than 
Italian influence, it would be possible to incorporate in 
it several important towns, such as Prizrend, which 
Servia would like very much to have for herself. 

* • • 

Turkey, let me again emphasise, has never been de¬ 
feated in a military sense; and the next move lies with 
her. I have summed up the position as it was on 
January 3. 


Military Notes. 

By Romney. 

“Supposing that 20,000 French were killed or wounded 
at Waterloo, and allowing 5,000 of these to have fallen 
by the fire of the artillery and the sabres of the cavalry, 
it leaves 15,000 to the share of the infantry : and 
reckoning the latter at 30,000 only, though the number 
present was greater, it required an entire day’s hard 
fighting before the 30,000 had disabled 15,000 adver¬ 
saries : that is, all the exertion of two men during an 
entire day only brought down one enemy. The above 
estimate of the efficiency of modern tactics may, indeed, 
be considered as highly overrated : because it applies 
only to the most sanguinary battles fought during the 
war, such as those of Marengo, Talavera, Borodino, 
and others, but by no means to actions of minor note. 
At Rolija only a few hundred French were put hors de 
combat, and at Vimiera 16,000 British only killed 
and wounded 2,000 French after what w'as called a 
smart action.” 

• # » 

Lieut.-Colonel Mitchell, the author of the above 
passage, which occurs in “ Thoughts on Tactics,” 
published in 1838, a man of exceptional intellectual and 
literary ability—is complaining of the indecisive nature 
of fire tactics in general, which, as he observes, operate 
more by smoke, noise, and the threat of killing men 
than by actually killing them; the result of which is that 
the enemy is merely put to flight instead of being slain, 
and, if he can rally, is able subsequently to continue the 
contest. On the other hand, “at Cannae 45,000 Cartha- 
genians stretched upwards of 60,000 Romans on the 
field of battle in little more than three hours’ time. 
And the 20,000 bold, robust, and skilful yeomen of 
England who, out of the 30,000 present, alone fought 
at Crecy required hardly that space of time to strike 
down 40,000 of their adversaries. If anything 
approaching to such results had taken place at Fuentes 
d’Onor or at Salamanca, would another battle have 
been fought in Spain? But we manage things differ¬ 
ently in these times. According to the present system, 
whole days of fighting are often required to carry a 
mere position, or to maintain a battlefield. Entire 

campaigns elapse before an army is destroyed.” 

* * * 

It is perhaps unnecessary to remark that, if the 
battles which Colonel Mitchell remembered were in¬ 
decisive, those of to-day are more so : that the per¬ 
centage of loss per battle has fallen considerably, and 
that the percentage of loss per hour of an engagement 
has fallen more considerably still. It is worth our 
while to inquire the reason of this. If rifle fire is of 
itself a weak and indecisive thing, may it not be worth 
while to return to some simpler and more effective 

weapon, and, if not, why not? 

* * * 

Towards the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
European soldiers, led by the “ alter Dessauer ” and 
the Prussian drill-book school, convinced themselves 
that fire was everything and the arme blanche nil—ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, as a sort of threat to put the finishing 
touch to fire—and as everybody came to the same 
opinion at the same time, a sort of tacit agreement 
was reached to fight by fire alone (at any rate, so far 
as the infantry was concerned). Was this inevitable? 
Was the musket of that period so immeasurably 
superior to sabre, scimitar, or pike that tactical action 
had willy-nilly to be based upon its effects? Or was 
the whole business a delusion? The answer is simple 
enough. If at any period the unsupported arme blanche 
did ever overcome the musket in fair fight, Colonel 
Mitchell’s point is proved, and its abandonment in 
favour of the younger weapon was premature. A 
study of military history seems to show that such was 
indeed the case. 

* * * 

Leaving cavalry out of the question, we have records 
of two races upon whom the “ alter Dessauer’s ” ex- 
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ample failed to make any impression—probably because 
they had never heard of it. The one was the High¬ 
landers. The other was the Turks. Both charging on 
foot, and armed only with the sword, unsupported by 
any sort of fire, repeatedly broke well-trained troops, 
who waited to receive them. The exploits of the High¬ 
landers in 1745 are too well known to need recounting. 
It is, however, less well known that the steady and 
well-disciplined Austrian and Russian infantry never 
withstood the rush of the Ottoman swordsmen until 
they learned by bitter experience to cover their front 
with chevaux de frise and other obstacles, which broke 
the Turkish impact and gave the musketry of the 
Christian time to take effect. These clumsy imple¬ 
ments they lugged about with them and strewed before 
them at every halting-place. Obviously, however, 
such impedimenta must have reduced their mobility by 
at least 50 per cent., and constrained them to purely 
passive defence—for if chevaux de frise in front of your 
position prevent the enemy from attacking you, they 
likewise prevent you from sallying out to attack the 
enemy—and had the Turks possessed as much brains 
as courage, the Christians, thus self-deprived of all 
manoeuvring power, must have been annihilated every 
time. 

* * * 

But such was not the case. As everybody in 
Western Europe was brought up to regard the pre¬ 
dominance of fire tactics as part of the natural order 
of things, and as either nobody knew what happened 
in Eastern Europe, or, if they knew, did not exert 
themselves to draw the obvious inference, the value of 
fire remained unquestioned. Occasionally well-led and 
well-trained cavalry rode over infantry without any 
trouble—for, if a man on foot could traverse the fire 
zone without being shot, a man on horseback could 
obviously do so with yet greater ease—but as time 
went on, well-trained, well-mounted cavalry became 
scarcer and scarcer, and men, judging by the failure 
of the mounted tailors who took its place, resolved 
that against infantry the arm as a whole was powerless. 
Again the power of the rifle was increased, though not 
nearly to such an extent as is supposed, so that when 
in the Sudan and elsewhere rushes of savage spearmen 
attempted to close with British infantry they succeeded 
on only one occasion. But the spearmen were un¬ 
supported by artillery or rifle fire, which unsteadies 
the hostile aim. Suppose that the advance of the 
Dervishes at Omdurman had been covered by rafales 
of shrapnel? 

* * * 

I offer the problem for consideration. A general 
may yet arise who will find a use for the rush of brave, 
active men, with no desire except to kill their enemy. 


The Lawyer in Politics. 

God help the Tory Party ! 

There is good reason for this ejaculation. We have 
been assured for a twelvemonth or so that the “ old 
gang ” were gradually being cleared out of the Con¬ 
servative ranks and that the newcomers would soon 
put before us a strong social reform policy which would 
at once dish the Radicals and the Socialists. Social 
reform began to be talked about in places where the 
phrase had hitherto been associated with Labour mem¬ 
bers and the disruption of the Empire. Numerous 
writers in the Conservative papers proceeded to assure 
the country and the party that something would 
have to be done or there would be no future for 
Toryism; Labour would be placated, the demagogues 
silenced. 

Mr. F. E. Smith was identified almost from the first 
with this new tendency in Conservative thought. Other 
writers juggled with phrases, said nothing, and did 
nothing; it was to Mr. F. E. Smith alone that we 
looked for something more than tittle-tattle about the 
Empire, Imperial Federation, and so on. For Mr. 
Smith was pointed out as the leader of the Young 


Tories, and he, apparently, really meant to do some¬ 
thing towards realising our hopes. He wrote several 
articles and made several speeches, but we have looked 
in them vainly for any new plans, any new proposals 
for relieving the unfortunate. Mr. Bonar Law said 
last year that workmen did not need charitable legis¬ 
lation such as the Insurance Act; they wanted higher 
wages. Even higher wages would be a palliative rather 
than a solution in the present condition of our social 
system ; but Mr. F. E. Smith, the rising hope of Tory 
Democracy, never even got so far as that. His article 
on “State Toryism and Social Reform” in a recent 
“Oxford and Cambridge Review,” is the last straw; 
it shows us not only how ill-adapted Mr. Smith is for 
writing on the subject, but also the vulnerable point 
in the Conservative Party itself. 

The article in question gives the experienced reader 
the impression that it would make a capital speech to 
deliver to the gallery, or to the members of the House 
of Commons. It occupies twenty-six pages and does 
not contain one definite suggestion, practicable or im¬ 
practicable, for applying any Conservative principles 
to the solution of the social reform problem. Mr. 
Smith does not tell us explicity what he means by social 
reform; and he is vague enough in his explanation of 
what he conceives to be the principles of Toryism. He 
tells us that the Tory must believe in the continuity of 
the State and in the maintenance of existing institu¬ 
tions, as Burke told us more than a century ago; and 
he tells us that a plan for the amelioration of social 
conditions must be tested by our ascertaining whether 
it makes for the benefit of the community and the con¬ 
tinuity of the State—“ If the first test is the advantage 
of the commonwealth, the second test is the continuity 
of policy and the stability of the State.” But what 
form of State, what commonwealth, what policy? The 
exasperated reader does not know what Mr. Smith 
means by the State. We are led to infer that he means 
the State as it exists at present, i.e., a State containing 
capitalistic exploiters and proletarian exploitees, which 
does not take us much further. Not a word about 
yeomen, not a word about land, not a word about the 
moral evils of the industrial system and the moral bene¬ 
fits of agriculture. 

Another sentence : “ There is only one test either of 
a Tariff or a Social measure : ‘ Does it or does it not 
add to the total productive efficiency and prosperity of 
the whole people? ’ If it does so add it is justified by 
the patriotic and national doctrines of the party; if it 
does not so add, it must be whistled down the wind.” 
Here, again, we may respectfully ask : What produc¬ 
tive efficiency, what prosperity? We know only too 
well from sad experience what ‘‘productive efficiency” 
means: it means that workmen are to be rendered 
more efficient in order that their employers may have 
bigger profits. It will be useless for Mr. Smith’s party 
to try to “ get round ” the workman by talking to him 
about the improvement of his productive efficiency; 
but, if Mr. Smith and his followers have not by this 
time found out that fact for themselves, what shall we 
think of their observation or of their intelligence? 

It is useless to suggest that Mr. Smith had not suffi¬ 
cient space at his disposal to explain himself more 
fully. There is nothing of consequence in the article 
that could not have been packed into one-fifth of the 
space. There aie numerous inconsequential sentences, 
and even whole paragraphs : “If the spirit in which 
the Opposition approached the Unionist Housing Bill 
were applied to the whole field of Social Reform, and it 
were admitted that there is no hopeless antagonism be¬ 
tween class interests which cannot be reconciled under 
a higher national unity, the fundamental Unionist prin¬ 
ciple of Social Reform would be admitted, and we 
should be free to consider every measure upon its 
merits.” This sort of thing takes us nowhere—-it is 
nearly as bad as the mouthings about the “ bonds that 
bind the mother-country to her children overseas,” and 
the “ higher interests of the Empire ” which we hear 
in other quarters. But it would sound all right in the 
House of Commons—as, indeed, would the whole 
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article, with the possible exception of the first seven 
lines. They are as follows : “ Almost the most press¬ 
ing of our problems to-day is that which is vaguely 
described as that of Social Reform. The problem, in¬ 
deed, grows more pressing every month that the 
failure of the Lloyd-Georgian method grows more mani¬ 
fest, and that the time approaches nearer when a 
Unionist Administration will find itself responsible for 
the condition of the people.” That, that, that, that— 
how the words tumble out after one another, as from 
a creaking, rusty sausage-machine And who ever 
heard of anything approaching further? But our'poor 
language has a still harder knock to face towards the 
end, when Mr. Smith asserts : “ We are not for In¬ 
dividualism or Socialism, for neither are founded on 
fact.” They is not, indeed. 

As a final example of indefiniteness, take this: 
“ The laissez-faire Conservative or Whig wishes the 
State to touch nothing : the Socialist, and in a lesser 
degree the Radical-Socialist, wishes the State to touch 
everything, and to touch it the wrong way. The 
modern Conservative, like the old Tory, wants the 
State to touch some things, but to touch them in the 
right way.” 

What is this right way? Not once in his article 
does Mr. Smith make the slightest attempt to give us 
the least notion. There would be nothing to criticise 
in the article at all, except its indefiniteness, had he 
not written these words in his peroration : ‘‘We have 
to deal with men, not with ideas; with the urgent 
necessities of the democracy of to-day, not with the 
theories of the past or bubble hopes of the future.” 

Here Mr. Smith makes two mistakes which lead us 
to despair of himself and of his party : he confuses an 
idea with a theory, and he despises both. 

A theory, in the modern use of the word, is some¬ 
thing cloudy and impracticable, such as Rousseau’s 
theory of the natural man. An idea is a practical, 
creative formula which has its roots in the realities of 
life, and acts, and can be acted upon accordingly. 
Burke’s idea, for instance, that our Members of Parlia¬ 
ment represent the nation and not merely their consti¬ 
tuencies. Conservative ideas underlie Burke’s dictum; 
Liberal ideas underlie the Insurance Act. Politics is a 
conflict of ideas; and a poor idea is better than none. 
The Liberal Party’s ideas, to my mind, are injurious to 
the nation and intrinsically reprehensible; but they 
forge ahead because the Tories have no ideas of any 
sort to oppose to them. When Mr. Smith says : “We 
have to deal with men, not with ideas,” he at once 
gives away his whole case by revealing the weak point 
of himself and his party. 

What, we might well ask, is a man without an idea? 
He sinks into the condition of one who is a parasite on 
the ideas of other men, like one or two well-known 
editors. But lack of ideas is a perilous matter for a 
political party. No idea means no policy; poor ideas 
mean defeat; only good ideas mean ultimate victory. 
Ideas, in short, mean mind, intelligence, will, culture, 
art; lack of ideas means—Mr. F. E. Smith. 

No ; Mr. Smith’s only really positive statement is a 
wrong one. Mankind is influenced by ideas to-day 
just as it was when Christ confronted Pilate, or when 
Demosthenes confronted Aeschines. Ideas underlie 
equally the Koran and the Fabian Tracts, though there 
is some difference in the quality. Theories, on the 
other hand, underlie the sentimental slush about the 
affection we entertain for our American cousins across 
the seas, or they for us. Ideas send eighty Nationalists 
to the House of Commons; ideas send a handful of 
Ulster Unionists there to oppose them. Ideas are 
everything The Conservative Party alone has no 
ideas; so the Conservative Party is nothing, and is 
without weight or influence. 

Nor is this to be wondered at; for, as I said in these 
columns more than a year ago, the Conservative Party 
has for two generations made a point of snubbing men 
with ideas and driving them into the wilderness. Let 
Mr. Smith ascertain the political opinions of all our 
authors, our artists, our scholars, our poets, philoso¬ 


phers, and superior men generally, and he will find 
that in political matters they are either indifferent or 
else, as a general rule, Liberals, Radicals, and sup¬ 
porters of “this Socialism.” And it is from men like 
these that ideas come, the ideas that move the world. 
If Mr. Smith ponders this he will perhaps realise in 
time what is the matter with modern Conservatism—he 
may even ejaculate the words with which I started this 
article : God help the Tory Party ! ]. M. K. 

“■— Him that Speaketh Right. 

By Charlotte Teller. 

Time : March, 1868 —a week-end. 

Place : Disraeli’s study at Hughenden. 

It is late at night, and the light in the room comes 
only from a glowing fire in the grate. Standing by the 
mantel, his elbow resting upon it, is a dimly-seen figure 
of a man, slight and apparentiy young, who does not 
move nor give any sign of life. 

After a moment, the door to the right of the fire-place 
opens, and Disraeli, carrying a shaded lamp, enters the 
room very quietly. He puts the lamp upon his writing- 
table and takes off his hat and overcoat and throws 
them upon the divan. He is in evening dress. 

As, with caution, he places his arm-chair and pre¬ 
pares to seat himself at the desk, his eye catches the 
motionless figure in front of the fire. He starts with 
surprise and leans against the table, somewhat on de¬ 
fence. Then he looks to the windows, whose curtains 
are not in any way disarranged. After a moment he 
lifts the lamp so that its light falls upon the face of a 
youth, dressed in the style of 1828—but with the added 
carelessness of one who is assured of the effect he pro¬ 
duces. The large eyes, the black hair which curls over 
the high brow, the arched nostrils and sensitive lips pro¬ 
duce an impression of reticence amounting to languor— 
under which, however, burns the fire of impetuous 
ideals. He is silent and watchful. 

The light falls upon Disraeli’s face as well, and 
shows him at the age of 64, tired but indomitable, 
proud and flippant. After their eyes have met for a 
long moment, Disraeli puts the lamp again upon the 
table and seats himself, looking not at the intruder but 
across at the opposite wall—in deep thought. 

The Youth : You do remember me? 

Disraeli (without moving—his voice hard and dry) : I 
have never forgotten you. 

The Youth : You have—and that is why I am here. 
Disraeli (turning to face him) : My whole life is a 
memory. I have done exactly what—you decided 
that I should do. 

The Youth : You think, perhaps, that I have come to 
congratulate you upon your triumph : you are at 
last Prime Minister. 

Disraeli : After forty years ! 

The Youth (with sudden vehemence) : And at what a 
cost! 

Disraeli (with pride) : It has cost a great deal. 

The Youth : My life, for one thing ! 

Disraeli (with dry amusement) : That seems too much 
to you? 

The Youth : And not to you? 

Disraeli : Isn’t that always the bargain? When I was 
in your boots (his eye rests upon the slender, highly 
polished footgear of the youth)—I was a dreamer— 
a great dreamer; I wrote sonnets in secret; I 
longed for armies—of shadow men ; and harems of 
shadow women. I wept easily. I smiled seldom. 
I spoke carefully—in the best fashionable English. 
Yet now, I am become a practical man of affairs— 
Prime Minister of England. 

The Youth (bitterly) : In this, the year of our Lord, 
One thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight, in the 
reign of Her Majesty England’s Queen, whose 
favour I believe you have won quite easily. 
Disraeli (his hand up in bantering admonition) : 
“Favour” is not the word—“Esteem.” I have won 
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her Majesty’s esteem—but not easily (with pride). 

I have never won anything easily. My talent, if you 
please, lies in my ability to conceal my struggles 
from the curious—English people. 

The Youth: That, at least, is easy; they never see 
beyond the ends of their noses. 

Disraeli : Ah, but you are too critical; you must not 
blame them, for that slight, but important, differ¬ 
ence in length of nose, and perception. Where is 
that irony which made you a wit in their eyes? 

The Youth : My contempt ! They take it for wit—and 
when I write to burlesque politics and society as 
I find them in England- 

Disraeli : They avenge themselves by saying that you 
write to pay your debts. But they buy your sneers. 
They forgive what they do not understand because 
you are young and look a little like Lord Byron. 

The Youth : I am twenty-four ! 

Disraeli (ironically) : Yes, yes, I know. I remember 
quite well posing for the pencil sketch which you 
so admirably resemble. 

The Youth : I have taken none of their flattery 
seriously. I have too keen a memory of the time 
when I wanted to go to Eton—and could not ! (He 
turns his back upon Disraeli suddenly in emotion.) 

Disraeli (indifferently) : Eton? I do not recall. 

The Youth (flashes about) : Of course you don’t ! You 
have spent forty years trying to forget that you 
could not go to Eton, because you were a Jew ! 

Disraeli : Hush ! Not so loud. You will waken Lady 
Beaconsfield. 

The Youth : That little chatterbox you married to help 
you forget your own race. 

Disraeli (sternly) : Be still. Remember that I feel 
great gratitude to one— 

The Youth : Who drives away the silence to which you 
belong; who makes it easier for you to forget your 
duty— 

Disraeli (urbanely) : Duty. Have I not done much for 
my country? 

The Youth : Your country is the Land of the Prophets. 
By the River of Babylon you should weep ! 

Disraeli : Dreamer ! You forget that in serving Eng¬ 
land, I serve humanity. 

The Youth (his arm before his face as though to ward 
off a blow) : No oratory, I beg you. Do I not know 
the full list of your achievements (mocking), your 
“ Employer and Workmen Act”—and you have 
been in many lands an unpaid slave. Your “ Ele¬ 
mentary Education Act.” Fom could not go to 
Eton. Your “Agricultural Holdings and Security 
for Improvements’’—while there are Ghettos still 
in existence. Your “ Unseaworthy Ships Bill” 
(laughs). No Jew goes to sea as a sailor. Your 
“Irish Peace Preservation”—while there is eternal 
combat between Jew and Gentile. Your “Army 
Discipline and Regulations”—so that they may 
massacre you if you become too many. Your 
“Enactments for the Scotch Church” (laughs 
bitterly again). Your service in behalf of “Royal 
Titles” that you, forsooth, may be served in turn 
(serious). But I ask you : what has one of these 
things to do with the truth ? 

Disraeli (rising, smiles) : How young you are ! How 
refreshingly young you are ! I can almost recall 
—-when I listen to you—how it feels. But let me 
tell you, in another year you will begin to ask your¬ 
self what you are to do since they do not take your 
books seriously, and wish only to play with you. 
Even now you frighten them a little. (He speaks 
dryly.) Power! Power may be yours if you are 
skilful enough to hide your youthful passion of pro¬ 
test. You will begin to feel the lure of life as a 
conspiracy. You will revel—quietly, of course—in 
the sense of your own affrontery when you bend 
your head before those who are for the moment in 
power. You will curve your lips in smiles upon 
those who live by flattery, and when you drop your 
ardent eyelids, bov, over your burning eyes—(his 
voice gets harder and drier)—you will learn how 


to cherish your contempt in the inmost heart of 
you, to nourish your wrath in the loftiest silence 
of your mind, to feed the resentment—from 
which, you believe, you can never be freed—in the 
secret recesses of your soul ! (He walks the 
length of the room and turns to look directly at 
the youth.) You may face this course with a little 
fear. You will be seized by illness of body and 
soul—which, in you, are as yet one—and must be 
severed if you are to fulfil your task (bending 
towards him). For long hours you will lie as the 
dead. For long days you will stay apart from 
your family, from your friends—hoping, you try 
to believe, for a sign from the God of your Fathers 
that shall cool the fires of life within you. You 
will look pityingly upon your stupor as promise of 
death. And yet, under it all, your blood is hot for 
action. Your nerves are strong as cables Holding 
you to the world wherein you were so unfortunate 
as to be born a Jew! (He comes close to the 
youth.) You will decide, in the end, boy, to leave 
your chamber and your soul to their romantic 
silence. You will go abroad to Syria, to Spain, to 
heal you—of yourself, and in a year you will come 
back to England to carry out your purpose. 

The Youth : You have no shame, then, at your choice? 

Disraeli : Pride! And how proud of me the English 
are ! 

The Youth (with disgust) : What a mess of pottage ! 

Disraeli (amused) : Of which I have never—tasted. 

The Youth (incredulous) : Every act of your life-- 

Disraeli : Is born of the decision I made when I was 
twenty-four; and I am only sixty-four. I shall 
live to be a hundred. The Jew is long lived when 
he feeds upon himself. I shall succeed ! You 
give me new spirit! I shall strengthen England 
in her colonies; I shall buttress the Church of 
England; I shall chain the ballot to property; I 
shall forestall all rebellion by reforms; I shall 
defeat Irish independence. You gave me, just 
now, the names upon the bricks of the structure I 
am rearing. 

The Youth : Would that like the Jews in Egypt you 
had made them without straw ! 

Disraeli (with sudden triumph) : Ah, you are beginning 
to understand ! They are bricks without straw, 
and the cornerstone is mouldering ! I shall make 
England an Empire ! (quietly). Have not all the 
peoples of the earth lost their kingdoms through 
too great power? Thou who wert born in a 
library, who spent thy youth in the tomes of his¬ 
tory, whereto is thy knowledge? Thou canst not 
be blind like these to whom, in my wisdom, I give 
glory and promises of wealth and strong institu¬ 
tions as bonds for their security. That day when 
I see the Queen of England crowned Empress of 
India, “ then let me die, O Lord, with these, Thine 
enemies!” For I have used my strength to pull 
down the walls of the temple which is false to 
Thee ! By the false purchase of a canal I shall 
make a way for the waters of Thy wrath. I shall 
bind the peoples of India and Egypt to the chariot 
wheel of a lie. I shall make fat the lives of those 
who still have strength in their leanness to resist 
their ruin, and they shall forget Thy poor until 
at last they rot in stinking tribute to the Greedy 
Mammon of their worship ! I have spent my forty 
years in the wilderness that I might serve Thee, 
O Lord God. (A woman’s voice at the other side 
of the closed door breaks in.) “ Oh, Dizzy— 
Dizzy! Are vou home long? May I come in? 
What is the matter? 

Disraeli (with suavity as he moves quickly to the door 
and locks it, turning the key silently) : I—I hope I 
have not—frightened you, my dear, by the denun¬ 
ciation of—my enemies. (Laughter behind the 
door.) “Oh, dear, dear, you did! Enemies? Poor 
Mr. Gladstone! Dizzy, is someone there?” 

Disraeli : Yes—yes—I’ll not be long. Don’t wait up. 
(Voice : “ I’m so sorry. I do beg your pardon—I 
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won’t—” voice trails oil into silence.) (The 
Youth has turned and his head is bowed against 
the high mantelshelf. Disraeli lifts his monocle 
and surveys him in silence.) 

The Youth (without turning) : Forgive me—that I 
had no confidence—that I did not guess you were 
suffering. 

Disraeli (indifferently) : Only as one must if one 
wishes to drug them with their own stupidity. I 
have done it most often by words (nonchalantly). 
Listen : “ The happiness of the people and the 
prosperity of the nation,” if you say that often 
enough it makes you a statesman. Again : “ One 
must nationalise Democracy while restoring pro¬ 
gress and comprehensiveness to Conservatism.” 
Or : “ One must enlarge without degrading the 
suffrage” (with mockery). I have patted the 
scions of aristocracy upon the shoulder, and told 
them that since they no longer have any power 
they shall have privilege. They adore me as their 
preserver. I have shaken hands with the lovers 
of Democracy and shown them my teeth. They 
are overwhelmed by my condescension. And I 
teach the nations of Europe that England is a free 
—aristocracy—” They acknowledge me—and 

svrallow the lie ! (Again he surveys his silent lis¬ 
tener through his monocle.) Do I convince 
you that it is best to stick to the bargain I made 
with you in the name of justice and truth— 
Disraeli, Son of Israel? (There is no answer.) 
When I have finished my task I shall go hence 
(quickly). The dreamer turned statesman shall 
dream again; while one of the aristocrats, who 
hates me for my power and subtlety, shall say 
over my quiet body: ‘‘The zeal for the greatness 
of Britain was the passion of his life ” (his face 
contorted). At last ! at last! laughter may come 
to life in me ! Sometimes I fear it may spring 
from my throat too soon and undo what at so 
great a cost I have done (quietly). Ah, yes, I 
shall be mourned grandiloquently; but the last 
degradation I shall ever be called upon to suffer 
shall be in the tomb when t'he Empress of India 
sets over me the words : “ Kings love him that 
speaketh right! ” 

Mr. Granville Barker’s 
Gramophones. 

By An Actor. 

The popular tradition that actors can “ feel the pulse ” 
of an audience, and adjust their emotional powers to 
what they feel in such a manner as creates a magnetic 
vinculum between the stage and the auditorium is well- 
founded. But such a co-operation is only possible under 
certain conditions. Briefly stated, they are these :— 
The actor must be allowed to act. He must be free to 
play to what he feels. The fact that the mood of both 
spectator and actor can never be exactly the same twice 
makes this condition imperative. The actor’s impulses 
must be given scope. He must be allowed to be spon¬ 
taneous. He must be given space. He must not be 
hampered by extreme technical stage-rules, that is, he 
must not be too strictly limited to what is professionally 
termed “ business.” 

These conditions being absent, the audience will re¬ 
main cold and detached; the actor himself will become 
conscious of isolation from his audience and perform 
mechanically. What has happened in the modern 
theatre that this last and negative state should be so 
common? The cause has manifested itself in an official 
bureaucrat, the “producer.” The “producer” has 
erected a barrier between the emotions of actors and 
audiences. A “ producer ” must be judged by what he 
produces. If he “produce” free and spontaneous acting 
let him be praised ; but if he produce a microcosm of the 
Servile State and offers us mechanics instead of his¬ 
trionics, science instead of art.—let him be damned. 
The prevalent system of “ play production ” finds its 


extreme expression in Mr. Granville Barker. It is a 
system which is producing a new and automatic type of 
actor. The assumptions upon which Mr. Barker has 
apparently built his system of “ production ” are, 
briefly, these : that he by reading a play can conceive 
(even if the author be absent or dead, as in the case ol 
Shakespeare) precisely what effect the author wished to 
produce upon his audience. He, the “ producer,” must 
therefore visualise each character himself and finally the 
play as a whole. Having accomplished this he must 
engage actors whom he considers physically suited to 
the various characters. When the caste is complete 
he must call them together and in six weeks of re¬ 
hearsals make them reflect the conception of the play 
with which he himself is saturated. He must make 
them understand that he, their “ producer,” is the 
author re-incarnate, infallible, and to be obeyed im¬ 
plicitly. Clearly this is the Fabian method. Mr. 
Barker is the Sidney Webb of the theatre. Mr. Webb’s 
vision of a society of flesh and blood puppets may be 
compared with Mr. Barker’s vision of a theatre for 
human marionettes. Both are bureaucratic ideas. 

Under Mr. Barker the actor has to accomplish this : 
he has to remember the temperament of Mr. Barker 
and learn to reproduce it every evening and at matinees. 
The actor for Mr. Barker is nothing more than a 
gramophone record made during rehearsals by Mr. 
Barker himself, and the more faithful the nightly re¬ 
production the more affectionately does Mr. Barker pat 
the “actor” upon the back. In the usual commercial 
gramophone factory there are thousands of records, 
each one being the result of individual expression; but 
in the Barker factory there is only one record; a boss 
record, upon which are registered the brain-waves of 
Mr. Barker. At rehearsals the Barker boss disc re¬ 
volves at a terrific speed, whisking up into its own 
motion the human material within reach and reducing it 
to a pulp, that readily lends itself to the process of re¬ 
cording. The Barker disc is then pressed firmly upon 
the plastic matter, and when the contriver has retired 
into the stalls in order to observe the result, he per¬ 
ceives with pride upon the stage facsimiles of his im¬ 
pressions. If by some unhappy chance a portion of the 
material has not been sufficiently soft to take the im¬ 
pression, and exhibits alien characteristics, then is the 
boss disc applied again and again until the desired re¬ 
sult is obtained. No patience is spared; no recalci¬ 
trancy accepted. Imagine an actor suggesting to Mr. 
Barker that he, the mere actor, knows something 
about the character which he is going to depict! The 
shadow of the boss disc as it descends upon him will 
mercifully hide his blushing confusion, and the next 
time he will know ever so much better than to mistake 
his gifts. 

Let me take the reader into the theatre during a re¬ 
hearsal where he may see for himself the process in 
detail. 

I have not attempted to reproduce the scene and 
patter realistically, but it is a fair representation. 

The company have not yet committed their lines to 
memory. They huddle in the “wings” and study their 
parts. Suddenly an awed whisper goes round—Mr. 
Barker has arrived. A long and impressively quiet con¬ 
sultation with the leading members of the companv 
takes place. Mr. Barker is endeavouring to infust 
into them his conception of the various characters. He 
then passes quickly into the stalls in order that the re¬ 
hearsal may commence before the “artistes” have quite 
forgotten what he has impressed upon them. “ Curtain 
up,” calls the stage manager, and the rehearsal begins. 
The “ artistes ” are a little nervous, especially those 
who have not previously been “produced” by Mr. 
Barker. The first seven lines of the dialogue are 

spoken-“ Stop,” cries Mr. Barker rushing from the 

stalls across the improvised rostrum to the stage—a 
long consultation takes place. Mr. Barker, consumed 
with energy, explains something at great length to the 
“actor” who scribbles notes upon his “part” and nods 
expressively. “ Oh, yes,” he puts in, “ quite so, Mr. 
Barker. I understand. He doesn’t really feel like that 
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at all. 1 make him too robust. He doesn’t really feel 
angry till he gets opposite the window. 1 quite under¬ 
stand ; I make him just a little bit too hasty ; I must feel 
him just a trifle less hasty.” Mr. Barker nods quickly. 
“ That’s it. Just a little teeny bit less hastily robust.” 
“Curtain up,” the stage manager again. The first 
seven lines are spoken again, the actor is struggling to 
be a little less hastily robust and forgets his words— 
he is prompted. “ Let me go back,” he im¬ 
plores; “let me go back.” “Right you 
are,” sings out Mr. Barker. “ Go back.” “ Curtain 
up.” He goes for it again, the first seven lines are 
spoken—Mr. Barker,without making any sound, rushes 
upon the stage, and grips the actor’s arm : then, in a 
tense, low voice; “ What you want to feel is that 
this man isn’t feeding ducks on the Chelsea embank¬ 
ment, he’s contemplating adultery ; try to feel him torn 
between two antagonistic forces, work up to it in the 

third line-so ” (he explains in detail and fixes a few 

movements for the actor to make. These movements 
are usually added to the prompt script) “ and a little 

less feeble, Mr. -. I don’t want him like Samson 

and I don’t want him like Sacco; try to get a sort of 
medium between the two.” The actor, now so utterly 
bewildered by Mr. Barker’s rhetoric as he explains by 
various screamingly funny metaphors what it was that 
Shakespeare really meant, cannot quite get the right 
intonation upon a particular word or phrase; he mutters 
it angrily to himself and stamps his foot as if to em¬ 
phasise what Mr. Barker has told him, then, bracing 
himself with well assumed confidence, he goes all over 
it again, but he is worse than ever; Mr. Barker grows 
sarcastic. Once more, “ Curtain up.” The actor 
makes another start. See, he is again approaching the 
dreaded portion of the dialogue and is endeavouring to 
remember, apart from his not too well learned lines, 
the many verbal instructions showered so remorselessly 
upon him by Mr. Barker. It all goes to pieces, he gets 
a particular line a tone too low and moves his right foot 

far too quickly. “ -o-oow,” shrieks Mr. Barker as 

he races over the rostrum—the actor seeks refuge in 
his pocket-handkerchief. Mr. Barker paces noisily up 
and down in order to get mentally cool. He then 
realises that the actor is feeling small, and with a 
Shavian jest sets the company roaring ; a ruse which 
effectively restores mental balance to the almost hysteri¬ 
cal actor, whom he now takes by the hand, leading him 
gently to a quiet corner of the stage, where he again 
lectures him. The actor nods and nods till it seems 
to the waiting company that his head is fixed upon a 
jerking wire. Mr. Barker concludes his lecture by ges¬ 
ticulating with intense passion—then returns swiftly to 
the stalls. The actor by this time is deeply conscious 
of his own limitations and of the supreme genius of 
Mr. Barker. 

The rehearsal proceeds slowly and spasmodically with 
innumerable and similar interruptions as I have de¬ 
scribed. Two hours have passed and the company are 
beginning to record more or less easily. “ Not quite so 

fast, Mr. -,” comes Mr. Barker’s voice from the 

stalls. “"Move round the other way. No—the other 

—round by the couch, that’s it. Now you, Miss - 

cross just there, where you are now, when Mr. - 

turns three times, that’s right. Just go back to the en¬ 
trance.” They start again. “ Too soon,” cries Mr. 
Barker; “pause two seconds as you come flush with 
the window—turn-—turn—God in Heaven !—back— 
back—go back. Once again , please.” They commence 
all over again. ‘ r That’s right—no—come right on, 
pause— pause , one, two—-pass across, right hand out¬ 
stretched, louder, louder—turn, quicker, quicker— don’t 
hesitate, don’t stop suddenly as though you were shot 
—this is Shakespeare, let it rip. Now, once again and 

do, please, Mr.-” (inaudible lecture—and more 

notes.) “Now. Come on—pause—one, two—pass across, 
right hand outstretched, louder—gently, gently, soften 
it down, down—piano, draw the breath in quickly— aah 

—nrss -No ! no ! no ! You haven’t quite got it. I’m 

really very sorry, gentlemen, but we must get this right. 
Once again, please. Back once more, oh ! and just one 


moment, Mr. Coggett—before you start again do please 
try to remember that you are not eating nuts in Epping 
Forest. Please remember that this man’s temperament 
is more vigorous, more virile—once again, please.” 
Four hours of this, and the rehearsal is dismissed till 
the afternoon. Six weeks of it and the play is ready to 
go on wheels. 

And now what are the critics and the public going to 
say about it? Will they believe it? Or is it possible 
that they, likewise, have had their intelligence levelled 
down to the gramophone record standard and cannot 
distinguish spontaneous and genuine acting from the 
mere mechanical repetition which Mr. Barker’s method 
produces? What will Mr. Barker reply? That as we 
have no actors left, it is necessary for him to teach men 
and women exactly what to do and how to do it? In 
that case, I should rejoin that Mr. Barker can merely 
succeed in stereotyping incompetence. Every moment 
he devotes to this end must intensify the evil of which 
he complains. The need in our theatre to-day is for 
men who can inspire, not for men who can teach. If 
our stage is to develop a spacious freedom which will 
unfetter the souls of actors we must have men who can 
inspire. The Barker method cannot accomplish this. 
Mr. Barker’s idea is fundamentally perverse; he starts 
upside down; he plays the sincere tyrant from the be¬ 
ginning ; as soon as he takes the play into his hand to 
read he assumes omnipotence. 

A writer in this journal pointed out recently in an 
article on Shaw that “the inhibition of impulse is the 
death of the Drama.” Mr. Barker’s system is the in¬ 
hibition of impulse. 

The Explanation. 

A short while ago I was sitting in a cafe on the quay¬ 
side, Newcastle, disposing of a substantial dinner and 
reading the report of a speech by Miss Stephenson, 
daughter of Sir William Stephenson, Lord Mayor of the 
“ Canny Toon. ” 

The lady had been indulging in a particular brand of 
laudation of the Insurance Act, as thus: “ Of all the 
Acts ever passed by Parliament, the Insurance Act was 
the greatest temperance measure of them all.” 

I was pondering upon this pronouncement, when the 
door opened and twelve rope factory girls filed into the 
room. Four of the girls seated themselves at the 
opposite side of the table to me and each deposited a 
small paper parcel in front of her. 

The waitress appearing, the girls ordered, “ A 
basin, please.” Large basins were brought in, contain¬ 
ing some kind of thick soupy material, for which a 
penny a basin was paid. 

The girl immediately in front of me, a bonny lass of 
eighteen or so, blushed scarlet as she opened her 
meagre parcel before a man stranger, disclosing two 
thin slices of dry bread. 

Turning to her nearest companion, she explained to 
me in the following manner the cause of her poverty. 

“ I say, Mag, I wish to Christ I was in Dundee.” 

“ Why—what would do in Dundee? ” 

“ Well. I’d get wages that would enable me to buy 
a decent dinner, anyway.” 

“ Oh, would you, though ! If you did, it would be 
by doing some fellow out of a job, and then you’d have 
to keep him.” 

“ Even if I did, it would be better than this. Here 
we can’t get enough to keep ourselves. And our 
fellows can’t get enough to keep us. So we have to do 
without both food and fellow.” 

“ Ah—that’s true. And then that Lloyd George 
comes and sneaks threepence a week off us—bad luck 
to him.” 

I handed the last speaker the morning’s paper and 
advised her to read the speech of the lady mayoress. I 
didn’t wait to hear her comments. But I was satisfied 
that there are more possibilities in the way of “temper¬ 
ance” attached to the Insurance Act than had ever 
occurred to the wealthy Miss Stephenson. 

Peter Fanning. 
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Notes on the Present Kalpa. 

By J. M. Kennedy. 

(7) Families. 

That the rise and development of representative in¬ 
stitutions should have coincided with the rise and de¬ 
velopment of trading and industrial interests, is a re¬ 
markable fact; but there are two further coincident 
phenomena which are equally noteworthy. One is the 
gradual migration from the country into the towns; the 
other is the decline in the stamina and spirit of the 
people. The philologist, too, will remark with interest 
that up to the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
word Democracy hardly appears in English literature, 
while, on the other hand, from the eighteenth century 
down to the present day its use has become more and 
more frequent. We can hardly take up a newspaper 
or book, no matter what the subject, without finding 
some reference to Democracy, always with the impli¬ 
cation that the “people” are at last coming into their 
own, that the “people” are now more powerful than 
ever they were—the truth being that Democracy ac¬ 
tually existed when it was not talked or written about, 
and that the thing itself no longer exists when we 
cannot escape from the mere word. 

In a New Age Editorial Note which appeared, I 
think, early in 1910, the waiter acutely summed up 
Democracy as Government of the people by consent on 
reflection, and Demagogy as Government of the people 
by consent without reflection. I give, I think, the 
spirit if not the exact phrasing of the definition ; and, 
if my memory serves me, there was nothing in it 
about “by the people.” The “ people,” in fact, never 
yet governed themselves. By this I mean that no great 
movement, no great legal, theological, ethical, or 
social principle, ever emanated from the “people” qua 
people, the people considered as a whole; but only 
from a few select spirits among them—the “leaders,” 
as we say. But it was quite possible, formerly, for 
the people to show satisfaction, or otherwise, with the 
proposals set forth by their leaders on their behalf. 
The people might be imposed upon, they might be 
swindled and flouted and derided ; but there were stages 
beyond which their leaders could not go. What and 
where these stages were had to be learnt by practice; 
and in ancient times the lessons were usually painful. 
The patient Teuton, the less patient Anglo-Saxon, tole¬ 
rated more than the quick-tempered Gaul. 

Now, what cannot fail to be remarked about ancient 
history is this : there were numerous wars, interna¬ 
tional and inter-tribal; but there were very few in¬ 
stances of what we now call class-wars—it is signifi¬ 
cant that the very term is modern. It is useless to 
argue that “classes” themselves are modern; for, apart 
from the Indian castes, there were classes in every 
Western country as well. Most schoolboys have learnt 
that in Branksome Hall there were nine-and-twenty 
knights of fame, who were attended to by nine-and- 
twenty' squires of name, and that nine-and-twenty yeo¬ 
men tall waited, duteous, on them all—besides the 
tenantry and the bold Buccleuch, who, even in death, 
topped the pyramid. And away bey>ond this there were 
classes in the time of Alfred; further back still, there 
were classes in Britain when Caesar landed ; and there 
were classes among the primitive Silures. But, I re¬ 
peat it, there were no class-wars. 

The explanation is simple enough. No tribe was so 
large that the leaders (i.e., the various chiefs and those 
who came after them in the hierarchic scale) ever lost 
touch with their followers, i.e., the “people.” All were 
men of one blood, even though noble blood might flow 
through the veins of one man and blood of a coarser 
quality through the veins of his fellow. No chief would 
have taken a few followers of his blood—the blood of 
the race—dubbed them slaves, and set about “exploit¬ 


ing” them; however often he might act thus towards 
his enemies. Every unit in the tribe knew and sym¬ 
pathised with the wants, passions, and emotions of his 
companions. The chiefs knew their men; and the 
men, whether in peace or in war, loyally supported 
their chiefs. 

It is difficult for us at the present day to realise, 
much less to exaggerate, the influence of this feudal 
system on the development of English life. Not merely 
down to the time of the Wars of the Roses, but down 
to the time of the struggles between the Cavaliers 
and the Roundheads, loyalty to the reigning king was 
infinitely less a feature of the English social system 
than was loyalty to some immediate chief, or, as in 
later times, to the head of some county family. In¬ 
deed, the history of England is very much less the his¬ 
tory of kings than the history of families; and the chief 
distinction between 55 b.c., a.d. 1066, and 1642, lies in 
the factor of combination. The tribes, loyal as they 
were to their chiefs, simply could not be induced to 
combine for the purpose of opposing the Roman inva¬ 
sion. It is not, as a rule, sufficiently emphasised in 
our schools that more than eleven centuries separate 
Caesar from William the Conqueror, and that less than 
eight centuries and a half separate William from us. 
The former interval allowed time for a certain amount 
of combination, and the Englishry who supported 
Harold against William certainly held together much 
better than the tribesmen who hindered almost as much 
as they helped Cassivelaunus and Caractacus. By 
1642, as well as in the Wars of the Roses, the old 
spirit had reasserted itself; it was, generally speaking, 
the old families that rallied round Charles, and the 
families without any tradition at all, the rising middle 
classes, that took the side of the Parliament—and this 
at a time, it is to be remarked, when the Parliament 
was slowly but surely becoming identified, no matter 
to how small an extent, with financiers. When, for 
example, the Parliamentary leader, General Fairfax, 
was buried there was a most imposing ceremony, “with 
Mr. Vines to preach—regardlesse of expence, ^5,000 
being allowed for it”—an enormous sum for those 
days. (If Charles had spent a quarter of this amount 
on a squad of mistresses we should never have heard 
the end of it.) That the Cromwells should have regu¬ 
larly signed themselves “So-and-so Cromwell alias 
Williams” (including even the Protector) awakens no 
suspicion in the placid Puritan mind of Carlyle, who 
does not think it worth while to stop and inquire why 
the wealthy Williams should have financed the Crom¬ 
wells. 

In Gaul and in Greece the families exercise great 
power also, but Rome is perhaps the most striking 
instance of the power of families in a State. The Fabii, 
the Claudii, the Horatii, the Metelli, these names, and 
dozens of others, recur from early periods of Roman 
history. Again let the philologist amuse himself, if 
he will, by going over the records of Roman families 
and picking out the Sabine names from the Latin, 
imagining, no doubt, that here and there he can dis¬ 
tinguish a trace of the still earlier Etruscan : the socio¬ 
logist will be content to note that the power of Rome 
meant the power of the families composing the State; 
that Rome languished as the families lost touch with 
the administration on account of the rapid growth of 
the empire; and that, finally, Rome diminished as the 
families sank into gradual insignificance with the de¬ 
velopment of representative institutions and the rise 
of the usurer. 

A wonderfully conservative force, this family life; a 
Wonderfully elemental force. The humdrum existence 
of a race or a nation is. like some uninteresting flat sur¬ 
face, until suddenly we are confronted with an almost 
Imountainous name, the nameof some great family, some 
great poet or artist or man of science, that towers 
above the common ruck. These people are the leaders 
of “ the people ” ; these individuals are the guiding 
•stars of the nation. And theirs is the responsibility of 
leadership, well or ill directed, according to the faith 
‘that is in them- 
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Amaracus. 

By I Richard Aldington. 

Translations of the Latin poets of the Italian Renais¬ 
sance, from the text of J. M. Toscanus, editio princeps, 
Paris, 1576. 

HIERONYMUS FRASCATORIUS. 

Lament for Italy. 

(A passage taken from Book I of his narrative poem 
“De Morbo Gallico,” in three Books.) 

O my country, for so long glad above others, sacred 
land of the Gods, wealthy, strong in men, happy with 
lush fields, and Athesis and Benacus—who can relate 
your calamities and the tale of your misfortunes? 

What grief is like our grief, our shameful disgrace, 
our barbarous rule? 

Hold low your head, Benacus, hide yourself; for 
now no God glides among the laurels. 

HIERONYMUS FRASCATORIUS. 

Winter. 

When the East wind sweeps from the woods 
Or the clouds of the West fall in rain, 

Within doors the hearth-fire shall glow. 

The shepherd will bring us beech-logs and split oak; 

He will throw on the flames olive-boughs 

And juniper to scatter sweet scent from the fire. 

The lad, Julus, will play by the hearth. 

Caress you and speak his halting words. 

And we will read Maro together. 

This will be joy, if the fates grant us 
Such common life in our old age. 

BALDASSARE CASTIGLIONE. 

The Death of Raphael, the Painter. 

By his skill ^Esculapius restored to life the torn 
body of Hippolytus, and brought him back from the 
waters of the Styx; yet the God himself was rapt 
to the Stygian waves. Thus his death was the price 
of another’s life. 

Thou, also, Raphael, with thy great skill, didst heal 
Rome’s shattered body; and the city’s corse, torn with 
sword and fire and with years, thou didst restore to 
its antique beauty. Wherefore the Gods were envious 
and Death himself is waxed wroth with thee, seeing 
thou gavest life to the dead. 

* * * 

Alas, taken hence in thy fresh youth, thou didst 
perish, Raphael, and warn us of our debts to Death. 

IANUS VITALIS. 

Of Rome. 

(This poem Kvas translated into French by Joachim du. 
Bellay, in his “Antiquitez de Rome.”) 

You, who, newly come, seek Rome in Rome, and of 
Rome in Rome discover nothing, look upon the mounds 
of these walls, these broken slabs, and these huge 
theatres ruined in desolate dust: these are Rome. 

See how the imperious corse of this great city stHl 
breathes forth threats ! 

Rome conquered earth and so would conquer Rome; 
Rome conquered herself, lest there were aught on 
earth unconquered by her. 

In conquered Rome is not Rome’s conqueror 
buried? 

Rome has been both conqueror and conquered. 
Remains now the whitish symbol of Rome’s name 
[Tyber], still speeding with swift waves towards the 
sea. 

Know then what fortune does; things immovable 
fall, and those which are in tossing change remain. 


LAZARUS BONAMICUS. 

Of Rome. 

(This was also translated by Du Bellay.) 

O ancient ruins and uplifted hills, 

Only the name of Rome is left to you. 

Triumphal arches and colossal forms, 

And marbles cut from Parian hills, 

High heads of pyramids. 

And noble fanes and amphitheatres— 

Age wears you down at last, 

Fate brings you to this dav. 

But time could never desecrate 

Rome, and the name remembered of /Eneas, 

Nor shall, while those clear chronicles remain. 
Which no age takes a wav. 

Others may falter in the silent race; 

Calliope, you only can endure. 

Present-Day Criticism. 

To take thy hand, dear Virgil, and to creep 
Out of this garden, where sad lilies grow, 

And sighing damsels pine away and steep 
Their souls in dull monotony of woe, 

And press their hand against their side, and weep— 
What joy it were! Our dulness grows so deep, 

We droop about in such a tedious row, 

That, seeing thee, not one but straight would leap 
To take thy hand. 

O let me roam where singing shepherds keep 
Their flocks, and hear them, till the sun droops low, 
Piping to Pan, forgetful of their sheep, 

’Mid mossy founts and grass more soft than sleep, 
Where I may chance, if Pan should will it so, 

To take thy hand. 

You don’t know who wrote that! It wasn’t you, 

Mr. -But there, comparisons are odious. These 

verses are from the “Perse Playbook,” a collection of 
verses written by boys of the Perse School, Cambridge 
—by young eighteen and ever so much younger! And 
in this volume is the spirit we have been seeking far 
and wide, the “young, fresh, and charming” spirit of 
a tune perpetually new' in poetry. You may say that 
the verse is rough, imitative, stamp it with all and 
every cliche, but the tune will still be that most cheerful 
and sweet tune of true lyric. Truth dances through 
the book. Here is the truth of feeling, the truth of 
health, the truth of work and fine intention. This is 
the new generation, and may Heaven defend it. Listen 
to this :— 

Cloud, O cloud, I love thee, 

Streaming across the sky; 

Cloud, O cloud, I love thee, 

Thou art brilliant to the eye. 

And thy great and powerful flight 
Doth to our dark hearts bring light; 

Rush across the sky with great might, 

Then cloud, O cloud, I love thee. 

O cloud, do not rush too fast, 

Else then many dangers pass, 

Keep thyself to the very last, 

Cloud, O cloud, I love thee. 

We are much in want of rain, 

Many prayers to God we raise; 

Burst and give the flowers drink. 

Then, with endless song and praise, 

We will of God’s great mercy think. 

My flowers are dying, dying; 

Cloud, O cloud, I hate thee; 

Listen to a child, crying, crying, 

Cloud, O cloud, do rain. 

Clouds are rushing very fast, 

Will they give us rain at last ? 

I can see my own dear cloud 
Rushing, rushing, very fast! 

Rain has come at last, at last; 

Cloud, O cloud, I love thee; 
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My flowers are reviving- fast; 

Cloud, O cloud, I love thee ! 

The rain is gone, and the sun 
Is shining very brightly; 

Where is my cloud, my own dear one ? 

O cloud, cloud, I love thee! 

Thou hast watered my dear flowers, 

Lost thy life, and lost thy all; 

Thanking God Almighty for thee, 

Listen to a child’s call. 

We have quoted the poem in full for its grace and 
variety, its economy and stability, its drama, its pure 
faith and despair, justice and worship. Creation can¬ 
not be praised except by enumeration of its attributes, 
but we may select here for unequal wonder that divine 
skill of the words where the child gathers the name 
closer to him when the dear cloud has broken itself 
among his flowers. “O cloud, cloud-” 

Mr. Caldwell Cook, in introducing these poems, 
lightens the natural gravity with which readers must 
regard such early publication. A score of remarks in 
his “ Essay on Boy Poets ” show his honest method 
which produces so admirable results. Here is an in¬ 
cident reassuring as to the unspoiled boy: “Another 
poem was read aloud to the whole form, and due meed 
of praise given to the writer, who came after school 
with paper and pencil to take down his eight short 
lines at my dictation, because, as he said, they sounded 
good, and he thought he would set them to music.” 
But we need not distress ourselves in the least con¬ 
cerning these young verse-makers. In their work is 
no sign of artificiality, and that is to say that they 
must be in masterly hands. Perhaps these lines from 
Mr. Caldwell Cook’s prefatory verses on the boy poet 
tell even better than the essay of his simple ideals and 
grip of the classic standard :— 

Not in defeated hopes 

Is the key of the tune he sings, 

Nor in the mood that downward gropes 
In quest of newer things. 

He will certainly not fail to assure “him” that there 
are no new things, only things of perpetually new 
value. The writer of the verses to Virgil, a senior boy, 
must, we suppose, have made his return from an ex¬ 
cursion in our moderns : “ We droop about in such 
a tedious row-.” It is not poetry, but it is true: we 
ourselves have said it, only not quite like that. But 
we will not spoil our pleasure by thinking about the 
tedious row of our aversions. Enough—thq new spirit 
goes back to Virgil. 

Of the ballads in the “Playbook” we must quote 
two verses from “The Little Wooden Bark.” The 
title phrase is cleverly delayed until the second verse, 
the first being all sudden description of the storm at 
sea :— 

She was a little wooden bark 
With the top-mast gone afore, 

And each big breaker so cruel did shake her, 

And her crew they were but a score. 

Ahead, a few grey sullen rocks, 

All lashed with foam so white; 

And she came with a shock on a jagged rock— 

Went down in the dim grey light. 

Comparisons shall not be made, but we might quote 
a solid hundred examples of modern verse whose arti¬ 
ficers have tried to coin this mintage. One must, how¬ 
ever, live simply in order to write simply, live fully 
to write with substance. Our aversions live luxuriously, 
feverishly, and while they fancy themselves to be writ¬ 
ing simply, we see only an exhibition of simplesse, or 
even of infantilism. Here is simplicity :— 

The morn is bright, and the shades of night 
Have passed as in a dream; 

The greenwood rings as the blackbird sings, 

With the pheasant’s lonely scream. 

A horseman on the shore below 
Comes galloping to the rocks; 

He waves his hand from the golden sand 
And the gulls rise up in flocks. 

We cannot resist reminding our readers of the poems 
by the little maid, Ruth Pitter, whose spirit sings the 
same tune as do these others of the new generation. 


The Ali-Round Failure of the 
Germ Theory of Disease 

By Herbert Snow, M.D. (LoncL), etc. 

Lata Senior Surgeon (29 years Surgeon) Cancer Hospital. 

The Germ Theory of Disease, so prominent in medical 
literature and practice, began with the unsuccessful 
efforts of the chemist Pasteur to apply to human mala¬ 
dies—which, not being a doctor, he only knew 
academically—deductions drawn from the phenomena 
he had observed in fermentation. There has never 
been anything approaching scientific proof of the causal 
association of micro-organisms with disease; and in 
most instances wherein such an association has been 
pretended, there is abundant evidence emphatically con¬ 
tradicting that view. Yet most unfortunately this 
lame and defective theory has become the foundation 
of a very extensive system of quackery, in the prose¬ 
cution of which millions of capital are embarked, and 
no expense spared to hoodwink the public with the 
more credulous members of the Medical Faculty. It 
may then not be out of place to survey, as judicially 
as may be, the position in which the Germ Theory now- 
stands ; with the ill-consequences very conspicuously 
resulting from its premature adoption as a proven 
axiom of Science. Those ill results are demonstrated, 
and lucidly set forth in categorical detail, by the 
recently published Minority Report—whereof Dr. 
George Wilson is author—of the Royal Commission on 
Vivisection. 

The subject naturally falls into two divisions : (a) 
the Microbe or Germ as asserted to cause febrile and 
infectious maladies; ( b ) the same as the supposed 
source of suppuration in wounds, and basis of 
Lister’s exploded “Antiseptic Theory.” The former 
appertains to Medicine, the latter to Surgery. 

I. 

Microbes as the Asserted Cause of Fevers, 
Consumption, Diphtheria, &c. 

The majority of zymotic maladies are unquestion¬ 
ably due to some sanitary defect : dirt, foul air, 
polluted water, innutritious food, deficient light, etc. ; 
and when the fault has been remedied, the disease is 
prevented or cured. But these are its gross causes. 
Of the subtler agencies whereby illness is produced, 
our ignorance is crass indeed. 

Hence a natural temptation whenever a micro¬ 
organism is found in connection with a malady, to 
assume that the latter is directly due to the former; 
and to overlook necessary links in the chain of scien¬ 
tific proof. The Germ Theory offers such a simple 
explanation of so much that is profoundly mysterious 
and obscure that, in spite of every difficulty, belief in 
it has come to be with the bulk of medical practitioners 
-—and so with the public, who place implicit confidence 
in “ Medical Science ”—an obsession overwhelming 
and unapproachable by reason. 

The first of these difficulties is the fact that in spite 
of the most diligent and persevering efforts, no investi¬ 
gator has ever yet been able to detect any causative 
germ whatever in some of the most familiar and preva¬ 
lent maladies of this zymotic class. Vaccine lymph we 
have always with us, and in forms peculiarly well 
adapted to the methods of laboratory research. More 
than 20 years since, the Grocers’ Company offered a 
prize of _£i,ooo to the discoverer of its “germ.” That 
prize is still open, and has never been even claimed. 

No one has yet discovered any micro-organism in 
association with Measles, Scarlatina, Small-pox, 
Chicken-pox, and Mumps. One has lately been put 
forward as the source of Whooping-oough, but proof 
of the statement is wanting; and the same with 
Pfeiffer’s Influenza-bacillus. Pasteur, the Apostle of 
the Germ Theory, could detect no microbe (in spite of 
assiduous search) in Hydrophobia; not of course a 
zymotic malady. Of Cancer, some 400 distinct micro¬ 
organisms have been proclaimed the cause ; but no one 
beyond the discoverer has ever accepted this discovery. 
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Per contra, a micro-organism has been discovered in 
more or less frequent association with the lesions of 
Diphtheria, Tuberculosis, Cholera, Bubonic Plague, 
Tetanus, Typhoid Fever, Spinal Meningitis, and a few 
more. In each instance it has been put forward as the 
cause; and on that assumption a serum or vaccine has 
been commercially exploited as cure or as preventive 
of the particular disease in question. Let us briefly 
inquire into the credentials of some of these germs; and 
onsider how they would satisfy the requirements of 
genuine Science. 

Koch's Postulates. 

But first it may be premised that germs in general 
are of extremely numerous varieties, and that morpho¬ 
logically these varieties often bear so close a resem¬ 
blance to each other, that even a highly-skilled micro- 
scopist has the greatest possible difficulty in distin¬ 
guishing one from another by its appearance under the 
microscope. Also the micro-organisms found in dis¬ 
ease are commonly mixed and blended in almost in¬ 
extricable confusion. Hence Professor Koch, of 
Berlin, the discoverer of the Cholera and Consumption 
bacilli, laid down five postulates with which any germ 
must comply, before it could be scientifically admitted 
the vera causa of any malady whatever. At the time 
Koch was practical^ the head of the Bacteriological 
world, and his dictum was unhesitatingly accepted by 
bacteriologists. Apart from expert opinion, it ob¬ 
viously appeals to common sense. 

In order that a micro-organism may be scientifically 
held causal, it must:— 

1. Always be discoverable in association with the 

particular disease. 

2. Not occur under conditions of health, or in other 

diseases than the one indicated. 

3. Be capable of cultivation for many generations 

outside the body of the host. 

4. Produce the same disease when subsequently 

injected into the body of another animal. 

5. Must then always be found in this second animal 

host. 

Not a solitary germ yet discovered has succeeded in 
fulfilling all these conditions. In fad, no single 
microbe put forward by bacteriologists as the cause of 
a disease has yet complied •with more than one; and— 
which is a point of particular significance—that one is 
the third of the above. 

In other words every micro-organism yet found in 
association with disease has utterly failed to fulfil four 
out of five tests which the leading bacteriologist of his 
day laid down as absolutely essential before it could be 
counted a genuine cause, or held in any sense etio¬ 
logical. Witness the examples following :— 

The Bacillus of Diphtheria. 

The microbe to which Diphtheria has been for the 
oast seventeen years attributed and whose presence in 
the throat-mucus now constitutes the official and sole 
acknowledged test for the presence of that malady, was 
discovered by Messrs. Klebs and Loffler, and is called 
by their name. They could not detect it in 25 per cent, 
(one in four) cases of undoubted Diphtheria. See also 
Osier’s Practice of Medicine , page 138. where Osier, 
practically the leader of modern Medicine, admits its 
frequent absence even in bad cases. 

Since its discovery as above the bacillus has also been 
found in abundance in the throat-mucus of innumerable 
healthy people; and this by many independent obser¬ 
vers. Ritter detected it in 12*7 perfectly healthy school 
children. Hewlett and Murray found it in 15 per cent, 
of children in hospital with various maladies other than 
Diphtheria ( British Medical Journal, June 15, 1901.) 

The organism has a very wide distribution. It has 
been detected microscopically in the contents of vac¬ 
cine vesicles, in tuberculous and emphysematous lungs, 
in mucus from ordinary catarrhal sore-throat, in 
stomatitis, rhinitis, conjunctivitis, in eczema and other 
skin eruptions, in gangrene, noma, ozoena, &c. 

Injected into the body of another animal the Klebs- 
Loffier bacillus invariably fails to produce disease in any 


way resembling human Diphtheria. The horses so 
treated for the purpose of manufacturing Diphtheria- 
Antitoxin from their blood-serum, show no symptoms, 
apart from general malaise, of that malady. (See 
evidence of Professor C. J. Martin, Proc. Royal A-V. 
Commission, Q. 11897). 

Tuberculosis. 

The Tubercle-bacillus was discovered by Professor 
Koch in 1881. He endeavoured to prove that it is the 
cause of Tubercular Consumption, but entirely failed to 
do so; all his conclusions were promptly contradicted 
by Professor Middendorp and others. Nevertheless, 
this microbe has since been elevated to the baleful 
potency of a malignant African fetish. It has caused 
unhappy consumptives to be shunned like lepers; is 
now dangerously threatening the milk trade, the agri¬ 
cultural interest, and even the general arrangements of 
industry at large. 

The germ does not make its appearance in the sputa 
of consumptives until that disease has continued for 
several months. Dr. H. J. Loomis ( Medical Record, 
July 29th, 1905), gives the average date of its detection 
at three and one-third months from inception, as fixed 
by the physical signs. Dr. Muthu’s extensive experi¬ 
ence at the Mendip Sanatorium enables him to affirm 
that it is not infrequently absent from the expectoration 
of-patients with very advanced disease and “ extensive 
mischief in the lungs.” ( Pulmonary Tuberculosis and 
Sanatorium Treatment, 1910.) 

Professor Middendorp denies that the bacillus exists 
in any tubercular nodules of recent formation, and prior 
to the onset of degenerative processes. Spina, Charrin, 
and Kuskow failed utterly to detect it in Acute Miliary 
Tuberculosis, wherein, were the causal theory of Koch 
genuine, it must needs be specially abundant. 

A noteworthy element of fallacy in reference to the 
value of inferences from experiment with the Tubercle- 
bacillus upon the lower animals lies in the fact that most 
of such experiments take place with the guinea-pig. In 
1868 Dr. Wilson Fox proved that it was easy to pro¬ 
duce Tuberculosis in that animal by almost any tissue- 
irritation, and by inoculation with miscellaneous sub¬ 
stances very varied in character. Eleven of thirteen 
guinea-pigs became tubercular through the subcutane¬ 
ous injection of pneumonic lung-substance, four out of 
five by that of putrid muscle, others by the insertion into 
their tissues of silver-wire, cotton thread and the like. 
(Lecture, Royal College Physicians, May 15th, 1868). 
Dr. Fox’s conclusions were confirmed by Dr. Walden- 
burg and have never been contradicted. They appear 
to invalidate the bulk of the ‘‘ scientific ” researches 
which have since taken place with this microbe; not 
excluding those most elaborate and prolonged investi¬ 
gations by the Royal Commission on Tuberculosis. 
The Microbes of Plague, Cholera, Tetanus, &c. 

The Times of January 13th, 1896, quotes a Report to 
the Plague Commission at Agra, by Mr. Hankin, Bac¬ 
teriologist for the North-West Provinces. 11 There was 
no doubt that cases of Plague occurred among human 
beings in which no microbes were visible at the time 
of death. This fact was first proved by the members 
of the German and Austrian Plague Commission.” 

The ‘‘Comma bacillus” was discovered by Koch, 
who proclaimed it to be the cause of Asiatic Cholera. 
Dr. Klein, who was about to proceed to India to investi¬ 
gate the origin of that disease, did not believe in Pro¬ 
fessor Koch’s statement and experimentally drank a 
wineglassful of comma bacilli in “ pure culture.” No 
effect followed ; and Dr. Klein remains alive and well 
to this day. At Hamburg Pettenkofer and Emmerich 
swallowed the actual dejecta of a cholera patient with 
results similarly negative. Pettenkofer concluded that 
“ the specific virus of cholera does not arise from the 
comma bacillus, but is evolved in the human organism.” 

Cunningham (quoted by Granville Bantock, The 
Mode y n Doctrine of Bacteriology, p. 67) met with cases 
of cholera free from any traces of the comma bacillus. 
Bantock cites one of sudden death from this source at 
Paris in which none could be found. The micro-organ- 
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ism occurs in people suffering from nothing more grave 
than constipation. A Government Inquiry into the Etio¬ 
logy of Asiatic Cholera, 1895, says: “ Organisms like 
comma bacilli ” . . . “ can have nothing definite to do 
with disease.” . . . “It is impossible to maintain that 
the evacuations of a person affected with cholera contain 
actually or potentially the cholera poison in the shape of 
an organism.” 

Tetanus is ascribed to a microbe resident in garden 
soil, which gains access to wounds. That cannot be 
true, because such wounds among gardeners and agri¬ 
cultural labourers must be most common; yet they are 
very rarely attacked. Also, tetanus not seldom occurs 
without external wound; and Dieulafoy has recorded 
thirty-five cases following the injection of highly- 
sterilised serum. In India, Italy, and America, severe 
outbreaks of Tetanus have followed the use of Diph¬ 
theria Anti-toxin. 

The Bacillus typhosus, the pretended cause of 
Typhoid Fever, is found in healthy persons, and ac¬ 
cording to Major Horrocks, R.A.M.C. (British Medical 
Journal, May 6, 1911) has no specific character what¬ 
ever. He finds that it is easily changed into other 
forms (B. Colt, B. alcaligenes, etc.) by cultivation. It 
has never been found in the water, to which many viru¬ 
lent epidemics of Typhoid have plausibly been ascribed. 
Dr. Thresh, the well-known Medical Officer of Health, 
told the jury in the Malvern Hydro case, that he had 
accidentally swallowed a wineglassful of the ‘‘pure cul¬ 
ture ” of virulent typhoid bacilli without the smallest 
ill-consequence. 

On experiments involving the like conclusion, Dr. J. 
W. Hodge remarks : “In medical literature I find a 
number of recorded instances of the apparently healthy 
human body having been repeatedly inoculated hypoder¬ 
mically with pure cultures of the active bacillus 
typhosus, the supposed cause of typhoid fever. These 
fully virulent cultures have also been injected into the 
rectum of the human body, and applied to large abraded 
areas from which the cuticle had been removed . . . 
with no other effects than those resulting from the 
puncture or abrasion.” He makes a similar statement 
about the bacillus of Anthrax; and says that so far as 
his knowledge extends, all such experiments with other 
microbes reputed pathogenic have been negative. 

( American Journal of Neuropathy, February, 1911.) 

These remarks are specially pertinent at the present 
time because of the recent official order that the whole 
United States Army is to undergo inoculation with 
Anti-Typhoid serum, a remedy resting in toto on belief 
that the b. typhosus is the source of Enteric fever. 

It is admitted that the microbes asserted to generate 
Spinal Meningitis, Anthrax, Influenza, cannot be de¬ 
tected in all the victims of these disorders by the most 
careful search. No pathogenic germ has ever been 
found in the air. 

Mosquitos and Malaria. 

The present position of the favourite official view of a 
germ as the cause of Malaria! fevers, and conveyed by 
the mosquito, may be here glanced at. On the general 
theory, it may be remarked that Malaria abounds where 
the insects are entirely, or almost entirely, absent; as in 
the tropical highlands generally and the elevated regions 
of Rhodesia (Bantock). That the fever is at its maxi¬ 
mum when there are hardly any mosquitos about, and 
at its minimum when these are most numerous. That 
the malady is apt to follow a chill, after long years of 
immunity in temperate Europe. 

Secondly, we note that although the theory has been 
current for nearly ten years, wherever it has been acted 
on, it has totally failed in actual practice. Wherever 
operations for the destruction of the mosquito (per se) 
have been carried on, as at Miam Mir, for seven or eight 
years (Lancet, April, 1909), they have proved useless. 
The malady is as prevalent as ever, in spite of the great 
labour and sacrifices involved. So far as it is possible 
to obtain unbiased official testimony, we learn that only 
the gross measures of sanitation count. 

(To be continued.) 


Lucian. 

By E. Agnes R. Haigh. 

IV. 

No one among the art critics of antiquity shows more 
native perception and trained appreciation of beauty 
than does Lucian. He has written no definite treatise 
on sculpture or painting, but his casual references to 
works of art are always based on sound knowledge and 
show a fine taste and sincerity. His description of 
Hietion’s “Marriage of Alexander and Roxane ” in¬ 
spired one of Raphael’s frescoes. In a passage in the 
“Rhetorician’s Precepts” we read, “ He will bid you 
imitate those ancient orators, setting before you stale 
models of speech, hard to copy, like the works of 
archaic art by Hegesias and the school of lvritios and 
Nesiotes, closely knit and sinewy and stiff and severe in 
outline.” The ancient authorities are so much pre¬ 
occupied with a superstitious reverence for the pioneers 
of sculpture that an honest criticism such as this is 
hardly elsewhere to be found. The glowing and vivid 
description of Zeuxis’ Centaur picture is written in a 
rare burst of spontaneous enthusiasm, and he tells with 
an artist’s sympathy and understanding the story of the 
furore created by the picture and the rage of Zeuxis 
when he heard the criticisms of the public:—“Oh, 
pack it up, Mikkio; these people are delighted with the 
earthy part of the work; its aim, its beauty, its artistic 
merit are of no importance whatever : novelty of sub¬ 
ject goes for much more than truth of rendering.” Most 
delightful of all is the passage in the “Eikones,” in 
which he chooses from some of the most famous of the 
statues of antiquity the features of an ideal beauty. 
“The hair, the forehead, the exquisite eyebrows, she 
will keep as Praxiteles has rendered them, and the eyes, 
those melting, y.et bright-glancing, eyes. The cheeks 
and face are from the Garden Goddess, and so are the 
lines of the hands, the shapely wrists, the delicate 
tapering fingers. Pheidias and the Lemnian Athene 
will give the outline of the face, and the well-propor¬ 
tioned nose, and lend new softness to the cheeks; 
Pheidias, too, may shape her neck and closed lips to 
resemble those of his Amazon. Kalamis adorns her 
with Sosandra’s modesty, Sosandra’s grave half-smile; 
the decent seemly dress is Sosandra’s, too, save that 
the head must not be veiled. For her stature let it be 
that of the Chidian Aphrodite.” 

Lucian’s attitude towards Christianity has been dis¬ 
cussed in a recent paper read before the Royal Society 
of Literature in January of last year—“ Lucian and 
His Times,” by H. Candler. Mr. Candler’s suggestion 
that Lucian had himself been attracted towards 
Christianity, and, in his youth, had “ almost been per¬ 
suaded to become a Christian,” is the more striking 
because of the hatred with which the Christian Fathers 
regarded him and the venom with which they attacked 
him. The early Christian Church looked upon Lucian 
as a “blasphemer” and an “antichrist.” It did so 
partly in error, for the “ Philopatris,” a deliberate at¬ 
tack upon Christianity, which passed for long under 
Lucian’s name, was almost certainly the work of 
an imitator. The early fathers, however, had other 
grounds for complaint. They found him irreverent in 
his references to the Christians in his “ Life of Pere¬ 
grine,” and in his comments on certain Syrian miracles 
in the “Liar” ; but their real grievance, no doubt, was 
that Lucian was a shocking freethinker, and his intel¬ 
lectual honesty and independence was, probably, not 
the least impious of his many impious traits. Had the 
early Church been less prejudiced it would have seen in 
Lucian one of its greatest allies, since nothing aided 
the final establishment of Christianity more effectively 
than the destruction of the ancient beliefs and super¬ 
stitions. Possibly, in any case, she would have scorned 
the co-operation of a heretic, and certainly Lucian was 
as far from realising the part he was playing in re¬ 
lation to the Church as was the Church herself. The 
passage quoted by Mr. Candler in support of his theory 
is from the “ Hermotimus.” I give a short extract : 1 
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“ I compare virtue to a city whose inhabitants en¬ 
joy perfect happiness; wise, courageous, just, tem¬ 
perate, almost gods. All which is to be found among 
us; theft, violence, covetousness are banished from this 
fortunate city; all the citizens live at peace. . . . Some 
years ago I heard an old man tell how things were 
going there; he even urged me to follow him. . . . 

“ Too mad, or young the offer I refused ” (Iliad). 

“ I was at that time only fifteen years old, but, for 
all that, I was then, perhaps, in the suburbs, even at 
the gates of the city. This old man told me . . . that 
all the inhabitants are strangers come from other 
countries : no one was born there : they are principally 
barbarians, slaves, cripples, dwarfs, poor, in a word, 
no one is refused; it is their custom to inscribe all who 
will, without regard to fortune, dress, appearance, 
birth, ancestral rank. None of these things are valued. 
All that is necessary is for a man to have intelligence, 
a love of good, to scorn delights, and live laborious 
days, to possess a soul which neither yields nor faints 
in front of the numberless difficulties met with in the 
way. If one proves that he has such powers; if one 
has successfully pursued the route which leads to the 
city, one is a citizen by right. Thus the words higher, 
lower, noble, plebeian, bond, free, are reckoned in that 
city as names and conditions of no value.” 

This passage is a noble one and might truly have 
been written in description of the Early Christian ccm- 
munity. On the other hand it might have been no 
more than another ideal Commonwealth or Utopia, pos¬ 
sibly influenced, unconsciously to its writer, by current 
Christian teachings. It is the only passage which 
could be adduced to support the theory that Lucian was 
ever tempted to embrace the Christian faith. If the 
surmise is true, this was but a phase through which he 
passed, was never suspected by his contemporaries, and 
remained a purely personal experience which he dis¬ 
missed entirely in after years. 

Be that as it may, Lucian, the scoffer, had qualities 
of character to which Christian teaching would cer¬ 
tainly have appealed. At times he shows a mood of 
almost Puritan earnestness, a solemnity which finds 
expression in beautiful and sometimes in exalted 
imagery. Some of his more serious dialogues—a few 
amongst the Dialogues of the Dead, and such as the 
resurrection piece called “The Fisher”—are very near 
to the manner of the early morality plays. Sometimes 
he unmistakably foreshadows Bunyan, in the grave 
sincerity of his moralising and in his felicity in allegory. 

In the “Hermotimus,” Lycinus rebukes his friend 
for complaining that all the years he spent on philo¬ 
sophy were lost labour. . “ As to your present luck,” 
he says, “ it is that of the man who cries and curses his 
lot because he cannot climb the sky. . . . What is re¬ 
sponsible for his discontent is the basing of his hopes 
on a dream-vision or his own wild fancy.” 

In the dialogue called “ Charon,” Lucian uses a 
simile which is copied by Jeremy Taylor in the opening 
chapter of “ Holy Living and Dying.” Charon says : 
“ Come now, I will give you a similitude for the life 
of man. Have you ever stood at the foot of a water¬ 
fall, and marked the bubbles rising to the surface and 
gathering into foam? Some are quite small and break 
as soon as they are born. Others last longer; new 
ones come to join them, and they swell to a great size; 
yet in the end they burst, as surely as the rest; it can¬ 
not be otherwise. There you have human life. All 
men are bubbles, great or small, inflated with the 
breath of life. Some are destined to last for a brief 
space, others perish in the moment of birth : but all 
must inevitably burst.” 

In the “Menippus,” “It has not escaped your obser¬ 
vation,” says Menippus, “that the sun projects certain 
shadows of our bodies on to the ground.” Philonides : 
“ How should it have? ” Menippus : “These, when 
we die, are the prosecutors and witnesses which bring 
home to us our conduct on earth.” In the “Voyage to 
the L T nderworld,” the same idea is carried out in a 
different form. “Never yet did mortal naan sin but he 


carried about the secret record thereof branded on his 
soul.” Again, in another passage from the “Menip¬ 
pus,” Cyniscus : “ It is the custom, I believe, for de¬ 
parted spirits to drink the water of Lethe? ” Rhada- 
manthus : “Certainly.” Cyniscus: “Let this man be 
the sole exception.” Rhadamanthus : “ And why so? ” 
Cyniscus : “ His earthly pomp and power for ever in 
his mind, his fingers ever busy on the tale of blisses 
past; ’tis a heavy sentence.” Rhadamanthus : “ True, 
be this the tyrant’s doom.” The device of the moral 
hell is the very same punishment which Milton allots 
to the Prince of Darkness himself in “ Paradise Lost.” 

In the “ Liar,” “ You, it seems,” says Philocles, 
“ have been bitten with many bites by the liar 
Eucrates, and have passed it on to me; no other way 
can I explain the demoniacal poison that runs in my 
veins.” “ Wbat matter, friends,” is the reply, “ Truth 
and good sense, these are the drugs for our ailment; 
let us employ these and that empty thing a lie need have 
no terrors for us.” In the “Charon” dialogue, 
Charon, speaking of the folly of mortals, suggests that 
he might reason with them and point out the futility of 
their pursuits : “ Fools ” (I might say) “ why so much 
in earnest? You will not live for ever. Nothing of the 
pomp of this world will endure : nor can any man take 
anything hence when he dies. If I were to call out 
something of this sort would it not do some good ? ’ ’ 
“ Ah! my poor friend,” Hermes objects, “ignorance 
and deceit have done for them what Odysseus did for 
his crew: they have waxed men’s ears so effectually 
that no drill would ever open them. Ignorance is as 
potent with us as the waters of Lethe are with you. There 
are a few, to be sure, who, from a regard for Truth 
have refused the wax; men whose eyes are open to dis¬ 
cern the good and evil.” “ There are not many of 
these, though, Hermes,” complains Charon. “ These 
must serve,” is the reply. The arcana of spiritual wis¬ 
dom cannot be imparted to the uninitiate, “ neither can 
he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 
In keeping with the same idea is Lucian’s description 
of Truth as “ the shadowy creature with the indefinite 
hue, always slipping out of sight.” 

Most readers of to-day look upon Lucian as a cul¬ 
tured dilettante—a clever and entertaining humorist 
at his best; more often a captious and unamiable fault¬ 
finder. The view of him which I have put forward, as 
an earnest-minded preacher, is a serious dissent from 
custom. It may seem that I have urged this interpre¬ 
tation unduly far, further than either his mood or his 
words sufficiently justify. Yet is any other estimate 
consistent with his far-reaching influence upon subse¬ 
quent literature? The long list of his disciples and 
imitators includes some of the most serious thinkers in 
different ages and countries. I have mentioned in pass¬ 
ing and as occasion arose, the names of a few out of 
the many who are indebted to his thought or style, or 
who have learnt from him the artistic use of the dia¬ 
logue. Others are Lord Lyttelton and Fontenelle, both 
of whom shared with their model the tendency to 
moralise upon the vanity of things temporal; Fenelon, 
whose inspiration came through Fontenelle; and 
Landor, whose “ Imaginary Conversations” already 
share the fate of other classics and are known 
to a few only in each generation. Most famous of all 
Lucian’s admirers is the Dutch scholar Erasmus, of 
whom Drummond said, “ From the beginning to the 
end of his career he remained true to the purpose of his 
life, which was to fight the battle of learning and com¬ 
mon-sense against the powers of ignorance and super¬ 
stition.” His “ Morise Encomium,” a witty essay, 
showing up princes and ecclesiastical lords as slaves of 
folly and tradition, his “ Apagia,” with its more violent 
outbreaks against current abuses, and most of all his 

Colloquia,” a series of lively dialogues with still the 
same strain of satiric raillery, constantly betray points 
of resemblance, and similarly of outlook, between the 
two, although Erasmus was a theologian, fighting the 
battles of his Church, and Lucian, an Agnostic, free to 
think and speak as he chose. 

[The End.] 
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Views and Reviews.* 

Emerson has reported a conversation in the course of 
which Coleridge said that “ Sicily was an excellent 
school of political economy, for in any town there, it 
only needed to ask what the Government enacted, and 
reverse that to know what ought to be done; it was 
the most felicitously opposite legislation to anything 
good and wise. There were only three things which the 
Government had brought into that garden of delights, 
namely, itch, pox, and famine.” The epigram will 
apply with equal force to the conditions of rural Eng¬ 
land, although it would be necessary to substitute 
tuberculosis and fever for the diseases mentioned. But 
it is no exaggeration to say that famine has actually 
been produced in rural districts by the action of the 
Government. The land was stolen from the people by 
Enclosure Acts; indeed, Thorold Rogers says : 11 I con¬ 
tend that from 1563 to 1824 a conspiracy, concocted by 
the law and carried out by parties interested in its suc¬ 
cess, was entered into, to cheat the English workman 
of his wages, to tie him to the soil, to deprive him of 
hope, and to degrade him into irremediable poverty.” 
That indictment still stands, with the exception of the 
second clause; for Mr. Green shows that the Public 
Health Act has only prevented the agricultural labourer 
from keeping pigs, and thus deprived him of an addition 
to his income from wages, while the Town Planning 
Act has squeezed him out of 13,000 cottages, and pro¬ 
vided only 116 new ones in their stead. The word 
“conspiracy” may justly be used to-day; but it is a 
conspiracy to drive the workman from the soil. 

“ If rural England was once ruled by its magistracy,” 
says Mr. Green, “ to-day it is ruled by the large 
farmers; and it is this class more than any other which 
is bringing about its decay. Perhaps, though, it would 
be hard to say whether it is the large farmer, in his 
desire to add field to field and to prevent the agricultural 
labourer from getting land or living in cottages inde¬ 
pendent of him as landlord; or the large landowner, in 
his insatiable lust to obtain huge pheasant preserves, 
vast deer forests, and multitudinous rabbit-warrens, who 
has done the greater harm to our most virile class of 
workers, and through them struck a blow at the heart of 
the Empire.” 

Whoever may be responsible for the greater harm, 
there is no doubt that the influence of both is vicious. 
Political intimidation, we all know, is common in rural 
districts; but, as Mr. Green says, “ political tyranny is 
only possible because it has behind it the pressure of the 
economic screw.” Political intimidation really does not 
matter; for whichever party is voted into power, the 
condition of the agricultural labourer is not improved. 
Either there is no legislation for his benefit, or the legis¬ 
lation has a permissive clause which enables local 
authorities to ignore it, or the very structure of local 
government inhibits any improvement of the conditions 
of rural life. “ Whilst political intimidation is 
sporadic,” says Mr. Green, “ breaking out acutely every 
five or six years, the tyranny exercised by the farming 
class over the labourer is an excoriation that never 
ceases. The large farmer is not only on the Parish 
Council, but is invariably to be found on the Rural Dis¬ 
trict Council, and very often on the County Council. In 
the employer-landlord of the countryside are to be found 
the three jaws of Cerberus—the P.C., the R.D.C., and 
the C.C.—and he is the watchdog to the domains of 
Pluto, who keeps the labourer imprisoned within the 
Hades of village life. His dog-in-the-manger policy of 
preventing labourers from having access to the land, is 
one that is detrimental not only to the labourer but to 
all of us as Englishmen, for it leads to bad tillage. He 
is not concerned with making the land yield more when 
he adds field to field, but only with increasing his gross 
income and his control over the lives of others.” 

There are objections, mainly of a psychological 
nature, to a benevolent despotism; but for a tyranny 
that is malevolent and punitive, that decrees semi- 

*“The Tyranny of the Countryside.” By F. E. Green. 
(Unwin. 5s. net.) 


starvation and ill-health for those subject to it, there is 
no possible justification. For the evidence, readers 
must be referred to Mr. Green’s book; I can only say 
here that when people have to live on bread and lard, 
they are half-starved, and that when two parents and 
six children occupy only one bedroom and the landing 
at the top of the stairs (in another case, a girl of four¬ 
teen years slept in a chest of drawers), their health is 
not of the best. Such are the conditions in which our 
agricultural labourers live; and that these conditions 
are maintained with malice prepense is the only con¬ 
clusion to be drawn from the facts. For Mr. Green 
quotes actual cases in which men have been evicted 
from their dwellings, and discharged from their employ¬ 
ment, for simply complaining of the condition of their 
cottages. 

Apart from the condition of the labourers (and Mr. 
Green shows that this is worse than the official reports 
suggest), the insanity of the modern tyranny of the 
countryside is manifest in the conditions of agricultural 
production. Kropotkin, in his “ Fields, Factories, and 
Workshops,” a book that ought to be re-published, 
told us years ago that he had seen ten men at work in a 
field that in Belgium would have found employment for 
2,000. Mr. Green has walked about various parts of 
rural England, and has noticed the same scarcity of 
agricultural labour. He has photographed, in one case, 
one solitary labourer at work in a field; and he quotes a 
tradesman in the neighbourhood of Great Risington 
saying : “ The farmers don’t keep a sheep to the acre, 
and but one labourer to the hundred acres. There is a 
five-hundred acre farm here where only a shepherd, a 
cowman, a ploughman, and one field-labourer are kept. 
But they won’t let anyone else have a try.” Not one 
sheep to the acre; and Kropotkin told us that in Jersey 
they kept one head of horned cattle or cattle unit (which 
is equivalent to eight sheep) per acre! The result of 
this desultory tillage is that our produce per acre is 
valued at only ^4, while Belgium produces ^20 worth 
of produce per acre. 

When Mr. Green reveals the impotence of the Parish 
Council to improve the condition of the agricultural 
labourer, he speaks as a parish councillor; when he con¬ 
demns the state of agriculture, he speaks as a practical 
farmer. He agrees with Kropotkin and Thorold Rogers 
that farming on a large scale, apart from the oppression 
of the labourer, does not produce the best results; and in 
support of his contention that the smallholder is the 
better farmer, I may quote Thorold Rogers : “ Though 
the individual capital of peasant holders (I am thinking 
of much more than miserable acre allotments of the 
worst land in the parish, at double the rent of the best) 
is small, the proportionate capital is large. I am sure, 
at least, that if intelligent labourers had the prospect 
of getting a ten or fifteen acre farm, with a decent 
dwelling and corresponding farm offices, the amount of 
capital per acre with which they would stock their hold¬ 
ings would soon be relatively far higher than that of the 
large farmer, and that the produce per acre would be 
far larger, especially if they betook themselves to dairy 
farming and ensilage, as the small fifty-acre farmers of 
the Eastern States in America are doing, and with 
such marked success, on the worst land in the world.” 

That is a prophecy of what -will happen when England 
returns to reason, and Mr. Green shows us that it has 
not yet happened. To ask even for a miserable acre 
allotment is to be discharged from employment; more¬ 
over, without financial assistance the impoverished farm 
labourer cannot capitalise a small holding. If agricul¬ 
ture is to survive in England it can only be by freeing 
the labourer from the dominance of the farmer, by re¬ 
storing him to the land, and assisting him to bear the 
first charges of production. If agriculture declines, 
England is doomed; for a town-bred population has 
neither fertility nor stamina. But there is a serious risk, 
as Mr. Green shows, of a revolt of the agricultural 
labourer against the intolerable conditions of his exist¬ 
ence, and in that prophecy lies our only hope. The 
country gentry, to whom Mr. Fabian Ware appealed so 
pathetically, are only concerned to feed their game on 
the crops of the farmer; the farmer is only concerned 
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to make his labourers live in insanitary dwellings, drink 
contaminated water, and starve while they produce food. 
In legislation there is no hope, for the administration of 
the law is in the hands of those against whom we should 
legislate. As Thorold Rogers said : “If there be evil at 
work in the condition of those who live by wages, most 
of the cure must come from themselves. There is no 
means for it but self-help.” Mr. Green shows that the 
adoption of the means is not impossible, and to those 
who know how dangerous the uninformed action of men 
is. the warning of this book is commended. A. E. R. 

REVIEWS. 

The Crock of Gold. By James Stephens. (Mac¬ 
millan. 5s. net.) 

“The Crock of Gold” is what the Scots would call all 
blethers, and ill-written blethers at that. On the open¬ 
ing page our ear detects half a dozen clumsy syntactical 
constructions, including a quite unnecessary split infini¬ 
tive. The style throughout is modelled on the same care¬ 
less pattern, if pattern simple negligence or ignorance 
can afford. Nor is the story itself such as would knit up 
the phraseology and allow us to forget that the style is 
indefensible. It is all about nobody and nothing, with 
lepracauns, the Professors, the Thin Woman, and such¬ 
like idle abstractions mingled in a pastiche with realistic 
policemen. Of thread in the story or collective mean¬ 
ing we can discover none. Now and then Mr. Stephens 
turns an amusing phrase, but in the midst of the mock- 
simple language even this we rather resent than enjoy. 
Whether, in fact, the whole is intended for children 
or for adults pretending to be children, we are baffled 
in deciding. Of one thing, however, we are certain : 
that Mr. Stephens himself knows no better than we. 
Sophisticated infantilism is what, in a phrase, we 
would describe the work. 

Rosemary and Rue. By Beatrice Stott. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 6s.) 

Miss Stott in hurriedly sacrificing her “Rosemary” 
in a sentimental marriage has actually sacrificed her 
whole work, for the “character” as earlier drawn 
exhibits good breeding, courage, and self-control, 
qualities which do not fail altogether and at once. 
Women writers invariably spoil the mould of the work. 
It seems as if Miss Stott had intended to draw a circle, 
and, feeling her hand tremble, had reached out despe¬ 
rately for arabesques—anything to help her round. 
Charlotte Bronte savagely mutilating Rochester, George 
Eliot drowning the Tullivers, are examples of this 
feminine distress at the necessity of completing a work. 
Miss Stott, after living most sympathetically with 
“ Rosemary ” for over twenty years, seeing her through 
a bewilderingly miserable but courageous childhood, 
a miserable but strong and thorough-bred girlhood, a 
miserable but courageous and sensible young woman¬ 
hood, dumps her as any female of no consequence into 
a sentimental marriage with a lying cad—moreover, 
one long since found out by Rosemary, who is sup¬ 
posed to go to detested arms at no better instance than 
the reproaches of the man’s equally detested mother ! 
It won’t do. Many women would have behaved in this 
common manner, but not Rosemary—that is, if charac¬ 
ter means anything at all. Rosemary, left in her tower 
at the lake, was the true finish of this story. The 
stupid cruelty of the feminine hand alone could have 
dragged her forth and driven her to bleed white in the 
company of a low, loose man, as a fitting expiation 
of a youthful error. 

The Temple on the Hill. By Elsa de Syarz. (Sedg¬ 
wick and Jackson. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A tale of Roumania written in somewhat precocious 
English. The matter is full of the morbid sentiment¬ 
ality which has apparently rotted peasants of all 
countries since novelists discovered a market for rural 
sketches. There are enough ill-gotten and ill-favoured 
yokels in these pages to turn Yeats and Masefield 
envious. Nor is the pure but desirous maiden 
neglected. 


Nepheie. Bv Valentine Goldie. (Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d.) 

“ From among the rustling and sighing of the muted 
strings the inexpressibly touching voice of the alto oboe 
languorously disentangled itself, hung in a long-drawn 
phrase of overpowering sweetness on the heavy, warm 
air, swelled strongly and swiftly to a cry, and dropped 
in strange intervals to silence.” But why not describe 
the affair precisely? 

John Roxenburgh. By Hew Car. (St. Catharine 
Press. 2S. 6d.) 

Written to demonstrate the superior nobility of the 
black-leg and his rise “ from Socialism to Individual¬ 
ism ” in spite of the “great tyranny” of the Trade 
Unions. 

The Unbearable Bassington. By H. H. Munro. 
(The Bodley Head. 6s.) 

Author’s note: “This story has no moral. If it 
points out an evil, at any rate it suggests no remedy.” 
There is never any mistaking the Bodley Head wit! 
It makes one feel as though at dinner with a hostess 
who has made a silly joke and is herself laughing at it. 
The ragged-ribbonish scented immorality of London 
societies—we are all societies and somebodies nowa¬ 
days, since Society has married the Jews and the Gaiety 
Girls—niffs and sniffs here in the usual Bodleian way. 
“And what shall it profit a man,” thinks Francesca, 
“ if he save his soul and slay his heart in torment ?” 
Answer : The ancient wisdom long since ruled out little 
tormented hearts from the great battle, so don’t worry 
—blessed be Thou, be off! 

Officer 666. By B. Currie and A. McHugh. (Stanley 
Paul. 6s.) 

“Splash! The grape-fruit hit her in the eye!” 
Modern literature. 

Macmillan’s Sevenpenny Series : The Passionate 
Elopement, by Compton Mackenzie; Greifenstein, by 
Marion Crawford; Aunt Rachel, by D. Christie 
Murray; Limbo, by Algernon Blackwood; Not 
Wisely but Too Well, by Rhoda Broughton. 

Huperouania. By W. Lyon. (Elkin Mathews, is.) 

What a fashion it is becoming to borrow a little 
Latin and less Greek by way of a preface. Let us sub¬ 
mit and ourselves talk about the flight of Icarus. Mr. 
Lyon rose from a dusty room, “gaunt and bare,” into 
tremendous regions where he met a lady, sans dire, 
who invited him to go “where never mortal invaded 
yet,” although there were gathered all the dead poets. 
So Odysseus and Htneas were misrepresented, and we 
can only call the boastful Dante by very harsh names. 
He and the others exaggerated if Mr. Lyon’s account 
of poets’ paradise, certainly the most recent, is reliable. 

Studies and Appreciations. By I Darrell F i ggisJ 
(Dent. 5s. net.) 

Mr. Figgis is one of those writers who make a re¬ 
viewer’s life easy. He not only gives a really descrip¬ 
tive title to his book but he actually writes an essay 
to tell us what to think of him and his work. He con¬ 
cludes his essay on “In Praise of Praise ” with this 
passage, which makes all criticism unnecessary. “The 
man who will not praise has never possessed his own 
soul. He has never risen to the splendour of con¬ 
fidence in himself, and so, instead of royally acclaim¬ 
ing others in a spirit of frank equality, he will be found 
for ever fortifying himself and his little prowess by 
the twin agencies of censure and sycophancy. And, 
therefore, praise is not only the acclaimer of greatness ; 
it is not only the creator of greatness; it is the proof of 
greatness in a man. You may know the little man by 
a sign ; it is stamped on his speech. He will be for 
ever saying that praise is a good thing, and a neces¬ 
sary thing, but that he has not yet found anything in 
his age and generation worthy of his praise. That is 
to say, that though you could raise an age of giants by 
praise, it would take an age of giants to do it.” So 
now we know what to think of Mr. Figgis and his 
work. 
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Steps to Parnassus. 

Some Essentials of Criticism. 

By J. C. Squire. 

It would be ridiculous to pretend to instruct any young 
man in respect of judgment. It is impossible to in¬ 
culcate by maxim, rule, or example a faculty for the 
proper discrimination of good or bad in literature. In 
that sense criticism is either born in a man or not born 
in him, and little more can be said of it. But there is 
another kind of critic than the born judge of letters; 
there is the practising critic whose duty it is to fill a 
certain amount of space in our daily and weekly news¬ 
papers with what are called “'reviews ” of books and 
with articles on authors dead and alive. In the absence 
of a good manual of their craft, these men, at present, 
have to acquire a mastery of it very painfully and slowly 
through practice. It is not the intention of the present 
writer to supply that lack, but he may be doing young 
critics some slight service if he gives a few hints on the 
subject. Such hints the young are not likely to obtain 
from older brethren in the profession, as frank speech 
about their technique is not common among them. 

For convenience one may make here a division be¬ 
tween the preparatory work necessarily precedent to 
the critical career, and the actual practice of criticism. 
What is the minimum of equipment which a man should 
possess if he is to make a really considerable figure 
as a critic? We are, be it understood, leaving taste 
out of the question; on the one hand, it cannot, as 
we have said, be taught, and, on the other hand, tastes 
differ, and, whatever a critic’s tastes may be, he is in 
a safe enough position if he possesses the requisite 
amount of learning. And this learning is not a difficult 
thing to acquire. 

A critic must have a good memory; if he have that, 
all things are made much easier for him. And he must 
have a good memory for this reason : it is necessary 
that he should remember much he reads- He need not 
read many literary^ works—poems, essays, and what 
not. If he reads them—the thing can be done very 
rapidly, since the motive is rather a business motive 
than a desire for spiritual or aesthetic sensations—so 
much the better; but it is rather a work of supereroga¬ 
tion. One or two works by each author will in any 
case be sufficient; but what is essential is that the 
critic should know what may be called the “plots” of 
a great number of works by a great number of authors. 
These plots and their atmospheres may be obtained 
from prefaces, from biographies, and, most of all, from 
other reviews. It is a prime necessity that the critic 
should read a very great deal of contemporary criticism. 
From this he will discover what various authors stand 
for (as Ibsen for revolt and emancipation and protest 
against the “compact majority”), what are these 
authors’ leading literary characteristics (as the “subtle 
irony” of Anatole France and the “barbaric yawp” of 
Walt Whitman), and, above all, who are the proper 
authors with which to deal at any particular moment. 

This latter consideration, save for those few critics 
who specialise in one author and acquire an encyclo¬ 
paedic knowledge of his writings, is a matter of prime 
importance. You must not hunt about for authors 
whom you yourself prefer, nor must you write about 
unknown men, or great men to whom at the moment 
no one else is devoting any attention. Very often the 
way is quite clear for you. The centenary of the birth 
or death of any writer calls imperatively for an estimate 
of his place in literature and an epitome of that all- 
important thing, his “message.” The appearance, 
again, of a new collected edition will call for similar 
studies. But beyond all this there are always certain 
authors who are, so to speak, in the air. How exactly 
this comes about it is difficult to say. In part it is 
due to a “boom ” in some modern author, who, after 
a number of years’ obscurity, during which but a few 
people have appreciated him (not including yourself), 
attains a sudden hold over the public, or a sudden vogue 
amongst intellectual folk, which impels continual 
articles about him, and invariable mention of him in 


articles about other men. And sometimes it is traceable 
to natural exhaustion and reaction. Man is an animal 
fond of variety. A continual surfeit of one dish cloys 
his appetite. If he reads about Shelley all one year, he 
wishes to read all about Keats the next year; if one 
year you have written about nobody save Gorki and 
Borrow, next year may find you hard at work on Tolstoi 
and Sir Thomas Browne. Whoever it be, you will 
always be safe enough if you keep your eyes and ears 
open; that soul-of-the-crowd of which modern psycho¬ 
logists write would almost seem to work amongst re¬ 
viewers in some special manner, so swiftly and imper¬ 
ceptibly does there spread from one to another what 
may be called the “consciousness of vogue.” 

You know whom to write about; your mind is a 
calendar of the names, dates, characteristics, and love- 
affairs of all the greater writers of all ages and climes, 
and you have well-stocked libraries at hand, where you 
may look up Tacts about any lesser person whom you 
may find it desirable to mention; in what style shall 
your articles be written ? 

Firstly, keep your imagination and your sense of 
humour (if you are endowed with such) in check, as 
also your independent judgment. It will disturb your 
readers if you make jokes; the exercise of imagination 
will demand from them a mental effort which they do 
not desire to make (or they would be reading books); 
and the exercise of independent judgment is both in¬ 
solent and an act of treachery to the whole body of 
critics. 

Secondly, your work will gain much in impressiveness 
and weight to decorate it with a maximum number of 
references to authors, living and dead. Remember 
that almost any author may be mentioned in connection 
with almost any other. If he cannot be brought in for 
Icomparison, he can be brought in for contrast; and, 
failing these, he can be brought in by way of paren¬ 
thesis. Perhaps an illustration or two may make this 
more clear. 

(1) Mr. Timmins is a great satirist. He is in the 
true line of descent from Aristophanes and Lucian, 
Rabelais and Cervantes, Swift and Byron. It is true 
that each of these great masters had qualities of which 
he is devoid, and that he has qualities which none of 
them possessed. For a parallel, for example, to his 
subtle artistry of phrase we should have to go to Walter 
Pater, and we can remember no one since Catullus 
(except, perhaps, Heine) who could so suddenly etch 
intense passion in six flaming words. 

(2) Mr. Peakyblinder’s verse has not the meditative 
calmness of Wordsworth’s, nor the lyrical enthusiasm 
of Shelley’s, but in its way it is unique. 

(3) The late Mark Twain in one of his books evidenced 
as proof of the stupidity of the ant that, instead of 
walking round a blade of grass which stood in its way, 
it would go up one side and down the other. We are 
far from imputing stupidity to Miss Chaffers, but we 
confess that the laboriousness of her method puts us 
strongly in mind of S. L. Clemens’ ant. 

Thirdly, as to phraseology. Individual phrases, if 
you read sufficient current criticism, will come ready 
enough to your pen. Do not forget to use the word 
“stuff” at least once in every article, as : “This is no 
ordinary book; it is compact of the very stuff of man’s 
existence.” Other useful phrases are legion in number, 
and a few specimens, chosen at random, must suffice :— 
“The root of the matter,” “divine discontent,” “lam¬ 
bent humour,” “beautiful but ineffectual angel,” “slim 
volume,” “tears away shams and illusions,” “haunt¬ 
ing and elusive beauty,” “that subtle sympathy which 
is the secret of his spell,” “rare tenacity and singleness 
of purpose,” “that vein of cynicism that mars so much 
of his best work,” “a veritable mine of quaint lore,” 
“decked in the shreds and tatters of an outworn philo¬ 
sophy.” These are but a casual string which might be 
lengthened indefinitely. With respect to more sustained 
passages, there are two chief ways of making them 
effective. One is to take a phrase and repeat it several 
times in different forms. The second is to fasten on 
any metaphorical expression which comes uppermost 
as you write, and to elaborate it in all its details. 
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Pastiche. 

THE “DUNNO” MAN. HOW HE LOSES HIS 
CHANCES EVERYWHERE. 

Ax Dinner. 

The Host : Nice old mess this Insurance Act has made. 
The Guest (mystified) : What Insurance Act? 

The Host : Why, Lloyd George’s, of course. What do 
you think of the chap ? Isn’t he a thorough-paced old 
rotter ? 

The Guest (still mystified) : 1 —er—really don’t know. 
Who is—er—Lloyd George ? 

The Host : ’Pou my word, this is a bit too much. I 
must find somebody who does know who Lloyd George is. 
(Which, after due inquiry, he succeeds in doing, much 
to the discomfiture of the guest.) 

In the Office. 

Employer : You want a better job. Righto, I’ve got 
one for a man who is well versed in modern sociological 
problems. 

Employee (somewhat puzzled) : Well, sir, I ’opes 
you’ve got nothing to complain of. I knows my job all 
right. 

Employer: Quite so. All our employees give satis¬ 
faction. But this job is for someone who follows current 
events with interest, and has an intimate knowledge of 
the trend of modern thought. What do you know, for 
instance, of symbolism ? Could you discuss with a client 
the most recent tendencies in economic theory ? 

Employee (gasping) : Bit out of my line. I ain’t got 
a bloomin’ degree. 

Employer (icily) : Sorry, my man. You’d better stick to 
your present job. Good morning, and be careful of the 
broken bannisters as you go downstairs. 

At Home. 

Son : Father, what’s standard bread ? Old Monkey- 
house—er—I mean, Mr. Bilger, mentioned it in Scripture 
lesson. 

Father (a taciturn man) : Dunno. Goawayaudplay. 

(An -impressive pause.) 

Son : I notice, dad, it says something in this newspaper 
about the silly season. What is the silly season, dad? 

Father (explosively) : ’Ere, if you don’t ’old your jaw, 
my boy, I’ll- 

(The disappointed son, for obvious reasons, withholds 
other questions, wondering why his schoolfellows have 
fathers so much more intelligent.) 

Moral. 

The “Dunno” man fails everywhere. He does not 
possess the key to that topical knowledge so essential to 
the equipment of the up-to-date man. His remedy is 
“The Great New Year Book,” 6d. everywhere. Buy one 
and become omniscient. " P. Sei.ver. 

THE CANDID CURATE. 

BEING AN ATTEMPT TO SUMMARISE IN A SHORT 
SERMON THE COLLECTIVE INTELLIGENCE OF 
THE CHURCH. 

Our text this evening is taken from the Gospel accerd- 
ing to St. Luke, the third chapter and eleventh verse. 
“ He answered and said unto them, He that hath two coats 
let him impart to him. that hath none. And he that 
hath meat, let him do likewise.” I have chosen this par¬ 
ticular text because it offers us food for thought and gives 
us some solid basis upon which to stand while contem¬ 
plating the all too prevalent “ industrial unrest ” which 
is so sorely afflicting the great nation of which we are part 
and parcel. I confess that I have been puzzled over this 
text; the seeker after truth who is not allowed to close 
his eyes to facts which do not happen to harmonise with 
his desires, however holy, must be puzzled; it would be 
blasphemous to suggest that our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ did not utter divine wisdom in this particular text, 
but if the student will but open his Bible and refer back 
a little to the antecedent verses he will then find that our 
Saviour was as yet a mere youth, untutored in the ways of 
the world, and without knowledge of the inmate depravity 
of mankind. It is somewhat early in the sermon to digress 
upon this point, a point which involves the theory' that 
Christ was an idealist; therefore, although there is over¬ 
whelming support of it, we will, nevertheless, pass on and 
consider the consequences which would most certainly 
follow upon an immediate and national obedience to 
Christ’s command : “He that hath two coats let him im¬ 
part to him that hath none, and he that hath meat let him 
do likewise.” 

It is necessary in the first place that we should recog¬ 
nise how complex a thing our modern society really is. 
We may, in fact, term it an organism—an organism made 
up of millions upon millions of human beings, some of 


whom have many coats and many who have no coats at 
all. Now, 1 must ask you seriously to consider what 
would result to-day were we to obey the instruction of 
Christ as expressed in the text before us? Focus your 
attention upon that section oi society having many coats, 
that small but vital section possessed oi and circulating 
the material wealth oi the civilised world which is indeed 
the very life-blood of the nation. Conceive this class 
sharing out their fur-lined overcoats to the workers ! 
Conceive Mr. Lloyd George extending his Socialistic 
programme and passing an Act oi Tarliament which 
compelled every man possessed of more than, say, two 
overcoats, to "impart to him that hath none.” I do 
not believe that 1 exaggerate when 1 suggest that the 
outcome of such a procedure would not only be disas¬ 
trous to the industry of this country, but also to the 
morals of the workers—those who had become suddenly 
possessed of sumptuous sable and fur-lined astrakhan 
overcoats would most assuredly “down tools” and 
forthwith refuse to labour; for it is clear that once their 
bodies were seductively clothed they would be under no 
further necessity to keep themselves warm by honest 
toil. The second half of our text is open to the same 
Inoral objection : “He that hath meat let him do like¬ 
wise.” Here again it is evident that were every man 
gratuitously well fed in addition to being well clothed 
nobody would be under the necessity of working either 
for bread or for raiment. The industry of the country 
would be paralysed, the moral stamina of the people 
sapped irretrievably. 

“He that hath two coats let him impart to him that 
hath none; and he that hath meat let him do likewise.” 
The text, as it stands, is obviously sheer idealism. Jesus 
Christ our Saviour could not possibly have foreseen the 
havoc that would infallibly result from implicit obedience 
to His commandment. The inconsistency of our Lord is 
shown plainly in the fourteenth verse of the same chap¬ 
ter, in which he instructs the people to be “ content 
with their wages,” and it is here that the real Christ 
asserts Himself. The moral lesson of Christianity is, 
as our Lord points out, contentment. It is my firm 
conviction that industrial unrest would simmer down and 
eventually disappear were the people to take to heart 
this great and sublime lesson of contentment. 

“He that hath two coats, let him impart to him that 
hath none, and he that hath meat let him do likewise.” 
Following our reasoning to its logical extremity, I main¬ 
tain that a nation in which every man is freely clothed 
and freely fed—that is, a society in which every man 
possessed of more than adequate material wealth were 
by nature so benevolent as to bestow' half upon a fellow 
creature who had none, such a society is tottering upon 
the brink of commercial ruin and is doomed. For¬ 
tunately our Saviour overrated the divinity in man, and 
none of these horrors are likely to materialise. I would, 
however, in conclusion, warn you of the Socialistic ten¬ 
dencies of our age, all of which indicate the grow T tli of a 
sterile atheism and the possible overthrow' of the Church. 
I therefore ask you to ponder deeply the dangers so 
manifest. Consider the sands upon which our holy 
Church is built—sands now betraying a slow shifting 
which if not remedied must culminate in spiritual and 
material chaos both for us and for our children’s child¬ 
ren. Pray, I beseech you w'ithout ceasing, and be faith¬ 
ful even as the wise virgins were faithful, confident that 
our Father in Heaven is ever watching and waiting— 
watching and waiting. Arthur F. Thorn. 

“STILL MORE HYGIENIC JINKS.” 
FEEDING THE HUNGRY: GREAT SCHEME FOR 
THE ELEVATION OF THE MASSES. 

We are delighted again to be tbe first to announce to a 
waiting public that at a well-known London hotel, famous 
for its excellent cuisine and for its connection with comic 
opera generally, there was recently inaugurated a great 
movement for the elevation of the masses, a movement 
destined, we believe, to effect a revolution in the economy 
of the nation. 

The members of the gathering, which met in camera, 
desire, for the present, to remain anonymous, anything 
in the nature of self-advertisement being entirely at 
variance with their principles. 

We have, however, been so fortunate as to obtain some 
crumbs of information which we hasten to distribute 
among the readers of the New Age. 

The promoter of the scheme bears a name w'hich, if we 
could but divulge it, would be recognised at once as a 
household word among the English-speaking peoples. He 
is well-known as the founder of a school of eugenics, and 
has invented a system of dumb-bell exercises for the 
unborn. 

This benefactor of the race, whose heart has been stirred 
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by the age-long cry of the masses for panem et circenses 
-having already supplied the last-named luxury, has now 
turned his attention to the question of the nation’s food. 
To manufacture a cheap and harmless drink was but the 
work of a moment to this man of brilliant intellect. And 
now, as the crowning touch to his labours, he has set on 
foot this epoch-making movement for the supply, in 
greatly increased quantities, of the last necessity of 
human life. 

Through the herculean efforts of this man of genius 
alone the hungry will be filled and those already well en¬ 
dowed with this world’s goods will thrive still more. Nay, 
even upon the poorest of the poor thought has not been 
spared, and those unable to afford a penny will be sup¬ 
plied with the precious foodstuff entirely free of cost. 
Poverty, obesity, hunger, thirst, deformity, disease, desti¬ 
tution, crime itself will thus be swept away. 

The people having asked for bread will be given, not 
only more bread, but cake, cocoa, and corsets into the 
bargain. 

This great scheme has, we understand, the endorse¬ 
ment of many men well-known in the sphere of politics, 
and of others who enjoy a European reputation in the 
scientific world and in the world of letters. 

We are glad to note, further, that the movement has 
received the sanction of the Church, a prominent clergy¬ 
man having hailed as the Saviour of the Poor and the 
Friend of the Working-man, this great Reformer, to whom 
an eternal debt of gratitude will be owing. F. L. W. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 

T HE WHITE SI.AV E TRAFFIC. 

Sir,—Surely |Mrs. Hastings |quibbles in her reply to 
Miss Wenders on the question of maternal feeding. 

When almost all infants of comfortably-off folks are 
reared by hand and yet have a very low mortality rate 
and maintain a high standard of health, need one hesitate 
to question the desirability of breast feeding ? 

Let no one hasten to put forward the stale old argu¬ 
ment of the high death rate among hand-fed infants of 
the poor classes, as compared with the less high rate 
amongst breast-fed children, for, since the atrocious hand 
feeding is due to poverty and ignorance, such an argu¬ 
ment can be used, logically, only in condemnation of 
low standards of living and ignorance of the most ele¬ 
mentary rules of health. 

Why, because breast feeding was at one time the only 
convenient method, perhaps the only possible one, of 
rearing babies, should it be assumed to be necessarily 
the best method under entirely different conditions when 
there is every facility for raising healthy infants by 
hand ? 

Breast feeding amongst would-be health preachers is 
merely a fetish—it hasn’t a single fact to back it up. 

Miss Wenders is herself conscious of a growing disin¬ 
clination, amongst a large class of women, to feed their 
children, else why should she fear that a few words of 
Mrs. Hastings might result in their refusing to do so ? 

And how much benefit does she imagine infants gain 
by being fed, from a mistaken sense of duty, by women 
whose spirit is in revolt against the performance of this 
cowlike function ? 

Some physiological knowledge and experience will show 
her that breast feeding under such conditions acts merely 
as a slow poison on the infant and is destructive to the 
mother’s nervous system. 

For those women who feel no repulsion at so doing and 
are not filled with disgust at their resultant flaccid muscles 
and shapelessness, T see no reason why they should not 
nurse their infants providing that whilst so doing they 
do not flaunt themselves before those who do not wish 
to be onlookers. Violet Mayne. 

[Mrs. Hastings replies : The truth is that I don’t care a 
lacking-thread whether women feed their children or not. 
Some thrive on breast-feeding and some don’t, and with 
bottle-feeding results also differ. But I am too aged now 
to want to waste time discussing the rights of a thing 
which mostly depends on feminine whim. My original 
reference to the subject was no more than a shrug at the 
absurd halo put on by modern women who want to feed 
from the breast—one of an endless stuck always ready. 
Mrs. Mayne will talk vainly about this matter to any 
woman who has taken the halo—she must know of women 
who have been medically warned that they are poisoning 
(or “starving ” as it is euphemised) a child, but who could 
scarcely be moved. Personally, I am greatly obliged to 
my really dutiful mother for having been induced not to 
feed me, for I have equal energy and good health with 


all, and at least double that of most of her nursed children : 

I ascribe my liveliness to the perpetual placidity of my 
Bottle. Had my mother worn a halo, no doubt but I 
should have been poisoned. I think it is a fact that hand- 
fed creatures are, as a rule, livelier than the others; coun¬ 
try people say so. Perhaps I quibbled unintentionally in 
my reply to Miss Wenders, but somehow she did not 
suggest halos, and the case of women who nurse as a 
supposed duty, and not for a sensual whim, ought to be 
answered with consideration for their point of view. Will¬ 
ingly I abandon all this domestic field of discussion to 
whoever wants it, only remarking for the benefit of my 
successors, that few even of those who appear most en¬ 
lightened and self-reliant in public will bear tracking to 
their homes any more than the ordinary kept wife. By 
the way, that is my coinage, not Mrs. Olive Schreiner’s, 
who appropriated it without remembering how she came 
by her matter.] 

* * * 

“THE BLACK CRUSADE.” 

Sir,—A fatherly, a' soothing, letter of condolence Mar- 
maduke Pickthall has written to the “ Thinkers of the 
Moslem World,” in your issue of December 26th. It 
sounds like : 

“ Diddums! And did someone hurt him? Dear wee 
chappie ! You are all that is good, and they are naughty, 
and all that is bad. So jusfVlon’t think any more about 
it. Soon you will grow up strong again, and, please God, 
settle them for good ”. . . and so forth. 

A strange letter to find in a journal like The New 
Age, where every statement one expects to be a more or 
less correct deduction from existing, and not imaginary 
factors! 

" Turkey will emerge the brighter from this slight 
eclipse, please God, and will pursue the course of true 
Islamic progress and enlightenment, in which her steps 
were set, when thievish enemies asailed her . . .” 

In that case, all the existing Powers are thievish, and 
the Turks, centuries ago, assailed the Balkan States, and 
upset the “true” course of Christianity and enlighten- 
men in which these Balkan States were set! Yea, and 
kept on upsetting for centuries. 

Who speaks of right and wrong in this age, when right 
is always on the side of the strong? For years past, Tur¬ 
key preserved her integrity by utilising, in her best 
possible manner, the envy and jealousy of her stronger 
neighbours, and, in its interior, by inciting one element 
of the population against another, by stirring up racial 
and religious differences. A, group of Powers were inte¬ 
rested in the existence of a powerful Turkey; and the 
federation of the Balkan States was prevented by using 
all means—just and urjust—as such a federation would 
have been a menace to Turkey’s strength. However, such 
a federation was formed, and the Turks received a blow. 
Is it not perfectly normal, that the Balkan States should 
have selected for their attack a time when the enemy’s 
strength was at its lowest ? Evidently Mannaduke Pick¬ 
thall would have liked the Balkan States to wait until 
Turkey should be at her very best. A war, in itself, is 
horrible to humanity, which yearns for its abolition, but 
when a nation is at war, it naturally utilises all available 
means to win the fight. If the Balkan States could enlist 
the sympathies of the interested Powers, by putting before 
them the cause of Christianity, so much the better for 
them. It is as justifiable as on the part of Turkey to 
promise Austria a province, or another bribe, for her inter¬ 
vention. Another quotation from this letter : “ True 
Islamic progress and enlightenment ...” 

I do not believe in true Islamic, nor in trim Christian 
progress and enlightenment. Excluding Christian Social¬ 
ists, there is hardly a Socialist who would base true pro¬ 
gress upon any of the religious systems; arid if Turkey 
will “ emerge brighter ”—if ever it was bright it will be 
an emerging from Islo.ni to principles and ethics laid 
down by natural philosophy, and other exact sciences. 
There is only one path of true progress for all the human 
world, a path the direction of which is defined by mathe¬ 
matically correct deductions. 

The future of Islam, Christianity, and other religions, is 
to be reduced to so many philosophic systems, and to be 
used for reference, etc., as the philosophies of Nietzsche, 
Socrates, and Aristotle, etc. The future value of Islam is 
purely archival. In other respects it will die a' natural 
death. 

Socialists do not believe in war. They advocate world 
co-operation; but while humanity is still under the in¬ 
fluence of speculative thought, while right and wrong is 
settled by the difference of strength, one need not accuse 
the Balkan States of every wrong, and condemn them 
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wjiolesale, only because at this particular point they prove 
to be stronger. 

Through you, Sir, let rue address the following lew 
words to the thinkers of the Moslem world. “ Do not be 
discouraged with this war, for with the advance of the 
world’s knowledge of things as they are, and as they 
ought to be, the possibility of war will be erased from the 
face of the earth, and your nation and the Balkan States 
will, co-operate with the rest of the world, thus conforming 
to the principles of mutual aid, and the survival of the 
fittest, the survival of humanity at large, over circum¬ 
stances which come between it and its progressive evo¬ 
lution. A. K. 

* » * 

“ OUR FELLOW CHRISTIANS.” 

Sir,—In connection with the present peace negotiations 
of the Balkan States there are some questions one would 
like to put to the crusading public. 

Is it true that the Bulgarian Regular troops, which 
marched on Salonica, buried alive the Turkish wounded 
and the prisoners? 

Is the Mohammedan population of Macedonia being ex¬ 
terminated in a ghastly manner, as alleged. 

Do the victims of the four Allies, including fugitives (T 
here confine “the victims” to non-combatants) number 
much more than half a million souls ? 

What treatment did the Jews receive at Salonica ? 

Is it true that the military status of the Bulgarian 
comita-jis is the same as that of Turkish bashi-bazouks, 
over whose doings there has been so much commotion in 
the past, all Tuykey being held to blame ? 

What is the total number of the Mohammedan sur¬ 
vivors ? 

What are the tortures most in vogue for women ? 

For the honour of Christianity, which has been invoked 
so loudly by the States concerned, should not these points 
be made the subject of an international inquiry? 

There is, of course, no question either of reprisals or 
redress; but the Christian States concerned, if guilty, 
might be penalised as Turkey has been often penalised f or 
lesser crimes. I Marmaduke Pickthau.] 

* * * 

L’ACTION FRANCAISE . A REPLY TO MR. BOYD. 

Sir_The “Literary Year Book,” to which I referred 

after reading Mr. Boyd’s article on the “Action Fran- 
(paise,” says' that The New Age is a .Socialist paper of 
advanced ideas. Yet, allow me. to tell you you are very 
late on this special point, though, or rather because, the 
new bundle of misunderstandings which you throw at 
the neo-royalists’ heads is far bigger than any of those 
which they hitherto received in France. Your assertions 
are not "vague,” but most unfortunately for you, they 
are altogether wrong, and from beginning to end mis¬ 
represent our ideas. 

I must own that you read and remembered the titles 
of some neo-royalist books, but I don’t think you went 
any further in your reading. I even clearly see that you 
did not look at the date of their publication. You tell 
us that the recent works of interest are “L’homme qui 
vient” (which was published in 1907) and “Kiel et 
Tanger” (which had already reached its third edition in 
T907, when “L’homme qui vient” was really recent), and 
this partly accounts for the primitiveness of your appre¬ 
ciations. But I am able to tell you that the recent books 
of interest are “La doctrine officielle de 1 ’University,” by 
Pierre Lassere; “La politique religieuse,” by Mr. Maur- 
ras, and an Essay of Leon de Montesquion on Le Play, 
which were published in November and December. You 
can add those titles to your collection, if you like. 

Yet, this collection of titles is not sufficient to give you 
a fair idea of our theories, and as you made this amazing 
and amusing discovery that the “Three political ideas” 
of Mr. Maurras were clericalism, militarism and anti¬ 
semitism, let us see how far you were right in your 
interpretation. In the first place, you consider the “Ac¬ 
tion Franyaise” as an “ultra-Catholic body.” But you 
simply forget that Mr. Maurras is a Positivist philoso¬ 
pher, not a Catholic. If you reproach him with being a 
Catholic sectary, you must also tell us that his master, 
Auguste Comte, was a “clerical” because he was filled 
with the same respect for the Catholic religion. (Cf., 
his message to the Jesuits.) Moreover, you seem very 
fond of using this word “clerical” as a synonym of 
“Catholic sectarianism.” The word had this meaning 
during the “Affaire Dreyfus,” but nowadays anti-clerical¬ 
ism is out of fashion in France, and I assure you that 
if you call me a clerical, I take the word as a compliment 
—not as an insult. This shows how belated you are. 
And even if the Catholic creed begot sectaries like any 
other religion, you cannot positively call a sectary a 
man who is not a believer and who publicly confesses it. 


On the other hand, there are sincere Catholics among the 
members of the “ Action Franyai.se,” but can you say that 
the Catholic friends of Positivist aud even Pyrrhonic 
philosophers arc sectaries? 

Now let us see the chauvinism of the “Action Fran- 
yaise.” PTere I am afraid that you confounded the feel¬ 
ings of Mr. Deroulede aud the ideas of Mr. Maurras. The 
“Action Frauyaise” was the only paper, with the Socialist 
organs, which denounced the last military tattoos as 
a trick of the Government. And, in fact, we have no 
sympathy for this “blind enthusiasm” which is kindled 
by orchestras and excites a nation without teaching her. 
We prefer discussing with .Socialists to deafening them 
with the “ Marseillaise,” and telling them that Patriotism 
is a feeling which cannot be explained, but must be 
obeyed. Yet, for you, we are mere chauvins, that is to 
say, sentimental patriots. 

And lastly, you find that we are anti-Semites. You are 
quite right, for a minute at least. Most unfortunately 
your lyrical strains soon lead you to a new blunder. You 
write that our first purpose is the expulsion of Jews and 
Protestants. You forget or are unaware that we never 
put Jews and Protestants on the same level. We know 
perfectly well that French Protestants are our brothers, 
and we don’t say Catholics, Protestants and Jews, but 
French people and Jews. This is a matter of races, not 
of religions—(Mr. Dirnier’s speech to the “Lyceeus et 
collegiens,” June, 1912)—and the only thing we aim at 
is to remind the Jews that the}' are foreigners in France, 
and the Protestants that they are French people, a fact 
which a great number of them seem to have forgotten. 
Moreover our King has no Pharaonic tendencies towards 
those Jews, and Mr. Jules Lemaitre (Lettres a mon ami, 
p. 63) will tell you that under His reign the Jews will 
enjoy a quiet life, when they are freed from the annoy¬ 
ing task of leading France to ruin. 

Nor is this all. In the last part of your article, you 
generously offer us many stupid theories. Though we 
are the disciples of Comte, Taine and Fustel de Cou- 
langes, we know—because you tell us so—that “ we ignore 
the past and wilfully misinterpret the present,” 
but do you really think that we are read}’ 

“ to leave our interests entirely in the hands of a 

monarch ” and “to place ourselves at the mercy of an 

oligarchy”? How can you write that this is the ideal 
of Mr. Maurras and his friends ? With such ideas we 
should be sheer saints or mere fools, as you like, but you 
yourself tell us that we are hooligans. Yet, we are 
neither saints, nor fools, nor hooligans, but only reason¬ 
able people who try to be logical in their pursuit of the 
national renascence, and who have got rid of all the feel¬ 
ings and prejudices which blinded our forefathers. 

Though you speak of our poverty of ideas, of our simple 
method of reasoning, we are so logical in our theories that 
Mr. Bergson’s disciples, the “pragmatists,” generally re¬ 
proach us with being too confident in the power of reason¬ 
ing—that Mr. Guy Grand, one of our Syndicalist oppo¬ 
nents who at least understood our ideas, compared Mr. 
Maurras’ “constructive proposals” to the materials of a 
perfect Greek shrine, so rational they are. Yet, you affirm 
that “he has no definite constructive proposals,” and that 
you “must be content with vague phrases about profes¬ 
sional federalism and local federalism.” However, Mr. 
Maurras is considered even by his opponents as one of 
the most competent authorities on the question of decen¬ 
tralisation, and Mr. Paul Boncour, the Republican minis¬ 
ter, consulted him when he wrote on this subject. On 
“professional federalism” you have Mr. Valois’ book, “La 
nionarcliie et la classe ouvriere,” which in its 400 pages 
explains precisely all that seems so vague to your eyes. 

You are not only unable to grasp our ideas, but you 
also alter the true character of facts. You depict us as 
the enemies of all foreigners, and you say, trying to be 
ironical, “ Germany, it appears, is buying up all the mines 
of France.” We never spoke of all the mines, but Mr. 
Leon Daudet has clearly shown that the "mills of Cor- 
beil” are in the hands of Mr. Lucien Baumann, a Ger¬ 
man officer, who, in case of war, ooukl easily starve the 
French capital, whilst the mine and harbour of Dielette, 
near Cherbourg, wholly belong to a German company, 
with foreign workmen, German vessels, and is under the 
direction of Mr. Dhyssen, private Counsellor of the Kaiser. 
We find it rather hard to give our ores to the Krupp, who 
will send them back to us in the form of cannon-balls. 
Yet, all that you remember is, “A short while ago a cul¬ 
minating horror was revealed in the shape of a girls’ 
school where German engravings were given as prizes.” 
You can easily see that this “horror” is not culminating. 

You call the “445” a stupid quibble. However, any 
Frenchman of even a very ordinary mind is able to under¬ 
stand it, and if the judges who are accused every morn¬ 
ing, dare not answer this challenge, it is because they 
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know that they cannot. Certainly your article is not 
always as intelligible as this “stupid quibble,” and some¬ 
times you don’t seem conscious of what you write. You 
tell us that “our ideas belong irrevocably to the past.” 
And then you go on, “In the absence of ideas, the articles 
which appear m their paper provide the readers with an 
extensive vocabulary of abuse.” Have we old ideas or 
have we no ideas ? You are not able to choose. 

Remember that you must understand your opponents’ 
ideas before discussing them, and do not mistake insults 
for arguments. I know that you reproach us with the 
“vocabulary of abuse” in our paper. You say that^we 
call Mr. Uriand “I’liorrible souteneur”; Mr. Fallieres 
“l’ami de Soleilland,” and Fred Masson “le sombre 
uiaboul.” .1 don’t think that any Socialist writer is un¬ 
aware of the scandals of Mr. Briand’s private life, and the 
crimes of his political career; so we are quite justified in 
applying to him the epithet you find fault with. On the 
other hand, we have not forgotten that Soleilland, who so 
atrociously murdered a girl, and confessed his crime, was 
saved from death by Mr. Fallieres. For M. Fred. Masson, 

T frankly tell you that I prefer your article to any page of 
his numerous works. That does not mean T hold that 
article in high esteem, and I think it would have been a 
good thing for you to imitate Mr. Guy-Grand’s way of dis¬ 
cussing, and to sum up, the book which he wrote 
against us, “La philosophic du nationalisme integral.” 

But you can find another way of getting better ac¬ 
quainted with ns. We have not only twenty groups of 
neo-royalists in Paris, 200 in France; there is also one in 
Loudon, which holds a meeting every week. All French- 
speaking opponents are welcomed. After your careful 
perusal of the works of our leaders, Messrs. Maurras, Jules 
Lemaitre, Paul Bourget, who know how to wield French 
language, you certainly arc able to express your thoughts 
in good French. So you may come and discuss with the 
“royalist hooligans,” who are always very happy to ex¬ 
change ideas with Socialist and Syndicalist opponents. 

G. Depoulain. 

* * * 

IS CANCER CURABLE? 

Sir,—With reference to the interesting review by Mr. 
Randall in your current issue of the recently-published 
book by Dr. Forbes Ross, may I be permitted to point out 
that, although Dr. Ross has undoubtedly added to tV 
systematic study of the subject, the underlying idea that 
the causation of cancer is largely attributable to a defi¬ 
ciency of uncooked or conservatively-cooked foods—prin¬ 
cipally vegetable—in the common dietary, has been 
recognised and published for years past by certain 
students of disease and dietetics, as has also the adverse 
influence of highly-refined "natural” foods upon the public 
health. 

The book referred to by your contributor certainly de¬ 
serves the careful and candid consideration of medical and 
other scientific investigators, many of whom might well 
be directed by it into more fruitful paths for research, but 
to the average lay mind it will prove too technical and in¬ 
volved to be of practical value. This Society has been 
formed to encourage (not to exterminate) honest investi¬ 
gations proceeding from any source (providing they be 
not of an inhumane nature) touching the cancer scourge, 
and to disseminate in cheap and simple form such facts 
and recommendations as should prove to be of popular 
utility. The co-operation of all sympathetic persons is in¬ 
vited, and the fullest information will be furnished gladly. 

Douglas Macmillan, Hon. Sec. 
Society for the Prevention and Relief of Cancer, 

15, Rauelagh Road, S.W. 

* * * 

PRESENT-DAY CRITICISM. 

Sir,—It is only fair to such of your readers as do 
not know Mr. Machen’s work, to point out that if he 
“writes bunkum for a living” (New Age, Dec.)—which 
concerns nobody but himself—he has also written (possi¬ 
bly for his own satisfaction) several works of extra¬ 
ordinarily exalted insight and imagination; and this con¬ 
cerns all lovers of the English language. If your reviewer 
had confined himself merely to attacking Mr. Machen’s 
puff (if, as I am inclined to doubt, it was actually written 
by Mr. Machen) one would merely have regretted his dis¬ 
courtesy in omitting to mention "the immeasurably supe¬ 
rior work of the same hand. But in such phrases as “this 
cackling old gander of Fleet Street”; “like all writers who 
have gained a reputation by being, oh ! so precious, he is 
really appallingly common and unimaginative”; your re¬ 
viewer is on more general ground. He is taking advan¬ 
tage of an iinfortunate lapse into bad journalism to attack 
the reputation of a supreme literary artist. It has been a 
common method of disparaging genius. But there is no 


reason why it should in every case be reserved for the dis¬ 
gust of the next generation. 

E. Brett Young. 

[Our contributor replies : I do not understand the sug¬ 
gestion that Mr. Machen does not write the articles signed 
with his name in the “Evening News.” He has never 
repudiated the signature to my knowledge. And on the 
reasonable supposition that he is the author of the 
bunkum what is the use of urging that the same writer 
is gifted with an “ extraordinarily exalted insight and 
imagination,” which he preserves for his books? A great 
man cannot make himself small at will. Exalted insight 
and imagination would out, even in a halfpenny paper. J 
have yet to read a work of Mr. Machen’s which shows 
either one or the other. His articles in the “Evening 
News” are simply his ideas with the disguise of pretty 
words, and they are, as I said, appallingly common and 
unimaginative. Supreme literary artist be damned!] 

-X- X- ' X- 

CRITICISM IN AMERICA. 

Sir,—Perhaps the following American remarks about a 
couple of your “circulationists” may amuse your readers. 
May I assure you that neither American critics nor 
American men love these strange creatures any more than 
you do? Shaw, Bennett, and Harris all appreciated in 
one small American leader (New York “Evening Sun”) 
is not a bad Christmas bag for your “Present-Day” critic. 

George P. Scott. 

OUR LATEST VISITOR. 

Mr. Frank Harris seems to have given offence in some 
quarters by speaking slightingly of Mr. Arnold Bennett. 
His criticism was not really very severe. He merely 
asked how a man who had been rushed through this 
country in a. few weeks could possibly undertake to give a 
correct description of it. It is a question that has often 
been put by ourselves to strangers who have uot been 
overkind in their comments, and why should it not be 
put as well to the amiable Mr. Bennett? “For the rest,” 
Mr. Harris added, with seeming irrelevance, “Bennett is 
making ^10,000 a year.” Perhaps there was a touch of 
malice in that remark, but it was not altogether irrele¬ 
vant, for the fact is that “impressions” pay and will con¬ 
tinue to pay as long as w r e are simple enough to take 
delight in the half-digested opinions of trippers from the 
other side of the Atlantic. We bring them upon ourselves 
by our uneasy anxiety about our standing in the eyes of 
strangers. 

Some who complain that Mr. Harris is too hard on 
Bennett complain likewise that he is too kind to Shaw. 
But after all he only gives Shaw credit for extraordinary 
bluff, cheek and journalistic skill. The fact is that he had 
a long and bitter controversy with the versatile Shaw and 
got much the worst of it. He has no more reason to love 
Shaw’s views than to hate Bennett’s. And as his main 
object is to advertise his own we are not obliged to take 
what he says too seriously. 


FREETHOUGHT LECTURES. 

QUEEN’S (MINOR) HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W. 

(Under the auspices of the Secular Society , Ltd.) 

SUNDAY EVENINGS at 7.30, BY 
Mr. G. W. FOOTE, Editor of “The Freethinker.’’ 

January 12, “The King and the Bible.” 

Reserved Seats Is. and 6d. Questions and Discussion invited. 

LONDON FREETHINKERS ANNUAL DINNER at 

the H0LB0RN RESTAURANT, Tuesday, January 14th, at 
7 p.m. sharp. Chairman, Mr. G. W. Foote. Evening Dress 
optional. Tickets, 4 s., from “The Freethinker" Office, 2, New¬ 
castle Street, E.C. 

HPYPEWRITING.—MS. 8 < 3 , per i.ooo words if over 5,000; icd 
*■ if under. Prompt, accurate.—Miss J.Jack, 46 Sistova Road, Balbam, S W 

A LL LAME PEOPLE should send for particulars of Paten 
•‘A- SILENT, NON-SLIPPING PADS for Crutches, Pin-Legs, and Walk¬ 
ing-sticks. Inventor a user. Splendid testimonials.—Address: N. A. Glover, 
2, Brundrett’s Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 

A FAIR PRICE Given for Old Gold, Silver, and Platinum, Old 
' * Coins, War Medals, Diamonds, Silver Plate, Jewellery, China, etc., AND 
\.LL KINDS OF FOREIGN MONEYS Exchanged by Maurice Eschwbge, 
7 , Lime Street, Liverpool. 

1 A SHLET " SCHOOL-HOME, Addlestone, Surrey. Re- 
: formed Diet. Individual Instruction. Careful Preparation for Public 
Examinations. Healthy District. Highest References —Apply Principal. 

J DRAWING AND PAINTING. — Sickert and Gosse, 

* ’ Rowlandson House, 140, Hampstead Road, N.W. Re-opened Oct. 21, 

REE SALVATION FOR ALL. 
i By the Spirit of Revelation in ZION'S WORKS 
VoIs.I.—XVI. [with Catalogue) in Free Libraries. 
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